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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The JANUARY Namber of 


THE EXPOSITOR 


COMMENCES A NEW SERIES. 
Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX. 
CONTENTS 


By R. H. Hutton. 
rETRAGRAMMATON 
By Rev. Samuel Cox. 
CIIRIST AND THE ANGELS 
By Professor Robertson Smith. 
THE CORINTHIAN SADDUCEES. 
By Rev. Joseph Agar Beet. 
THE HISTORICAL CHRIST OF ST. PAUL. 
By Rev. G. Matheson, D.D. 
THE SUPREMACY OF LOVE 
By Professor Henry W ace. 


SECULARISM 


THE 


BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS 
rice ls Monthly; or 12s. ver annum, post free. 
The FI] ST SERI¢S „ now Com plete, in 


Twelve Volames, each, handsomely 
bound in cloth. 


Just published, price 1s. cloth. 
A TRIPLE INOEX to the Twelve 
Volumes of the First Series, comprising 
l. Index of Authors. 2. Index of Subjects. 3 
of Texts. 
SPECIAL NOTICE -A CABINET PORTRAIT OF 
The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M. P., 
ppears in the JANUARY No. of 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
Edited by Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 
Containing also: 


EDITOR'S ADDRESS ON THE UNION JUBILEE. 


price, 78. 6d 


In lex 


NEW YEAR'S THOUGHTS. By Rev. H. Ax Non 
Tuomas, M.A 

SUME HINDRANCE STORELIGION. By Tuomas | 
WaALKEI 


FLORENCE AND THE ITALIAN KEFORMERS. 
By Rev. Dr. Stoventror 

ON KNEELING IN DIVINE SERVICE. By Rev. 
G. S. Barretr, M.A. 

TENNYSON’'S NEW SONGS AND BALLADS. 

CLERICAL PRISONERS 

FOR THE LITTLE CHILDREN. By Rev. D 
Jones Hamer. 

YOUNG IRELAND. 

CURRENT LITERATURE. Missionary Record. 

Price ls. Monthly, post free. 


The CEbangelical Magazine. 


Edited by Prof. H. R. REYNOLDS, D. D., 

of Cheshunt. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 
PORTRAIT OF M. BERSIER OF PARIS 
THE MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION. 
EpITorR 

THE GOSP EL ACCORDING TO ST. PETER. 
Rev. F. R. CONDER. 

THE TU RNING POINT IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. Cunnitnonam Grit. D. D. 

FRESH NOTES ON A KAM S HORN. 


By the 


By 


By a Country 


Levite. I. How and Why the Wall Fell Down. 

THE WIDOW OF NAIN. By Rev. W. IReLanp 
GORDON. 

ST. COLUMBA: An Early Chapter in Church 
History. By Mr. Joux A. Ross. 

NEW YEAR'S EVE. By Arortros How arp. 


The arrangements for the New Volume include a 


Series of Papers on the Heroes of the Christian Faith, 
by various Authors, as follows: — 
Professor Fairbairn, “‘ Athanasius and Savona. 


D. D., and John 


Rev. 
rola.’ 

Rev. John 
Wesley.” 


Anselm 


Stoughton, 


ev. Samuel Pearson, M. A., Augustine of Canter- 
Dury. ri 
Mr. J. A. Ross. Colamba and Calvin. 


Dr. Charles Stanford, “ Bernard of Clairvaux.“ 

Professor K. Reynolds, The Apostles of 
Eth „pia. 15 

Dr. & ‘unningham Geikie's 
our Li 5 

Rer., Baldwin Brown's Notes on Passing Events, 
and contributions by Revs Canon Barry, D. D., Harry 
Jones, MA., Hugh Macmillan, D. D., J. Culross, 
D. D. Eustace R. Conder, M. A., Miss Beighton, 
Mr. E. Butler, &c. 

Price 6d. Monthly, or 6s. 61. per annum post free. 


“ Incidents in the Life of 


Just Published, price Threepence. 
MEMORIAL to EDWARD BAINES 


on the Completion of his 80th year. Public pre- 
sentation in the Albert Hall, * eels, December 
Srd, 188 Full re port of the spe ‘ches. 


Dr. A. M. Fairbairn's New Work: 


Now Ready, in demy 8vo, price Ys., handsomely bound 


STUDIES 


IN THE 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By Rev. Prof. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 


NEW YEAR'S GIFT BOOKS. 
A YOUNG MAN’S SAFEGUARD 


in the PERILS of the AGE. By Kev. W 

GUEST, F. d. S. Fourth Thousaud. 2s. Gl., hand. 
somely bound | 

o r in a brivht, attractive and eirnes’ 

qt vile it caine * failto do good —1. sch ls Me re ir, 


OUR DAUGHTERS; their Lives 
bie 3 and ler mutter. 115 Mrs is LIEANEY, 
Author of ee English Girls, &e. 6s. Gd, elegantly 
bound. 

0 We cordially recs 


olume as a suit. 


of anew year. 


nmuiend this ¥ 


abl» prese ut for girls at the beginning 

— Rec ri 

CONSECRATED WOMEN. By 
(LAUDIA Including Catheru of Sten. 
Sanna Werle, Amelm Sieve king, Fran Trade! 
Fidelia Fis 3 url Tle . 17 al * Tn, Ack lu cle 
Newton, Ke. 5s, cloth extra | 

‘Not many better gift-books could be found for 


maid or wife at this Season. — hristian. 
n London : gt ented and „ GH TON, 
27, Paternoster-row, E.. 


The Golden Grasshopper. 


| 
) 


Ss. cloth. full gilt. 


Pictures from the German Father- 
LAND. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 
Rev SAMUEL GREEN, Db, author of 
French Pictures,’ Ke. Uniform with English 
Pictures,’ “Swiss Pictures,” “Italian Pie- 
tures,’ 4e. With many superior Fueravines. 


5s. each. 


Illustrated Letters to My Children 
FROM THE HOLY LAND iy HENRY A 
HARPER. With Coloured Frontispiece and En- 
gravings from Original Sketches by the Author 
Cloth, wilt. 

A Story 

of the Days of Sir Thomas Gresham. By the late 

W. II. G. KINGSTON. With Illustrations. 

Cloth, wilt. 


4s. each. 


Vignettes of the Groat Revival of 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the ker. 
EDWIN PAXTON HOOD. With Illustrations. 
Cloth, wilt. 


The Exiles of Salzburg, and other 
stories Translated from the German of 
GUSTAV NIERITZ by Mrs. KEKR Illus- 
trated. Cloth, gilt. 

My Own Picture Book. With a 
large Engraving on each pave. Large Type. 
First and Second Series. Each complete in 
itself. 2s. 6d. cloth boards: 4s. in one handsome 


. ult edge 8 


3s. Gd. each. 

Philip Gainsford's Profit and Loss. 
By G. E. SARGENT. Illustrated, cloth, wilt. 
Ethel Graham's Victory. By Mrs. 

H. B. PAULL. With Illustrations. Cloth, wilt. 


Before the Dawn. A Tale of Wycliffe 
and Bohemia. By EMMA LESLIE. With 
Illastrations. Crown gro. Cloth, gilt. 


Zs. cloth, gilt. 


Aunt Milly’s Childhood. By MARY 
ANNE PARROT, author of Lees Piay- 
round. Illustrated. 


f Volume 


POCKET-BOUKS AND ALMANACKS 


The Scripture Pocket-Book: 


taining Daily Texts and a variety of Information. 
Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. roan tack, gilt edyes. 


The Yousg People’s Pocket- Book ° 
containing Daily Texts and a variety of Infor 
mation. ls. roan tuck, gilt edges 


The Child’s Companion 1 
For the Home and Sunday-school, With Engrav- 
ings, and Front Page in Colours. Id. 


LONDON: THE 


Frontispiece. 


KErAIL 


LIVERPOOL: 18, SLATER-sT. MANCHESTER 


The 


MONTHLY, 


con- 


RELIGIOUS TRACT 
A large variety of Books suited for New Year Gifts and School Prizes may be 
Dyrors, 
Loxpow : 65, Sr. Paci’s Cavurcnyarp (Opposite the Northern Entrance to 
100, CORPORATION-ST 
Sunday School Catalogue and the Illustrated List of Rooks 
; post free on application, 


PRICE 


THE TRACT SOCIETY S NEW BOOKS 


2s. Gd. each. 
Friendly Greetings : Illustrated Read- 


ings for the People. Containing 208 pages of in 
teresting readin 3 hap Wards of loo Rover: vines 
and 6 coloured or toned paper pictures, 

The Pilgrim's — With 
trations. Crown &vo , cloth, wilt 

Hoart Lessons. Addresses for Mothers’ 
Meetings, Ac. Ey LOUISA CLAYTON. Crowa 
Svo, 

Away on tho Waters. 
of * Ouly Me, dc 


Though 


IIlus— 


By the Author 


Illustrations, cloth, wilt 
tful Joe, and How He Gained 


His Name. By Mrs. KUTH LAMB. Han leome 
cloth. 

Children’s Daily Bread. Picture, Text, 
and Verse, for every Day of the Year. „ wilt 


ls. 6d. each. 


Penfold. A Story of the Flower Mission. 
By RUTH LYNN. With Illustrations 


Langdon Manor. Scenes in the History 
of a Family Bible. By GEORGE E. SARGENT 


Jenny’s Corners. With Illustrations. 


er into the Secrets of Nature. 
ARY E. BECK Illustrate | Cloth boards. 
The 


Old Endeavour. By CRONA 
TE IPLE. With Ulustrations. Cloth boards. 
ls. each. 
Wise Man of Wittlebury; or, Charity 


Beg ns at Home. By Mrs. Peosser = Illus rited 
Our Sister May; ; or, Number 
Wit? Illustrations 


TRACTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Neatly Printed on Tinted Paper 
The Holy Childhood. Is. tid. per doz. 
A Great Fortune. Is. per 100. 


A Happy Christmas and New Year. 
4d. per dozen. 


| Must Have All. 


One. 


3d. per dozen. 


FOR 1881. 
The Illustrated Sheet Almanack. 1d. 
The Pocket-Book Almanack. Inter- 


leaved with ruled paper, gilt edges, 2d. 


The 0 me Socicty's Penny Alman- 


With cover 


The. People's Almanack. 1. Large 
Page Engraviugs. For General Distribution, and 
specially adapted for localisation by Purchasers 
printing their own wrapper, 


SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 


inspected at the Society's 
PreceapiLyy, 


W eESTERN-ROAD 


ait Cathedral), ANT 161. 
Breiauron: 41, 
for Prev-enta'ion may be had 


HALFP-A-CROWN., 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS 


TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
THE JEWS IN G&E&RMANY 


JULIA WEDGWOOD 


RICHARD CANTILLON AND THE NATIONALITY OF POLITICAL Ei 


W. STANLEY JEVONS. 


Ky the Author of“ German Home 
PLUTAKCH AND THE UNCONSCIOUS CHRISTIANITY OF 


rox JANUARY 


ON THE TRUTHFULNESS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 
aun AMERICAN STATESMAN 


By the Duke of ARGYLL 


Life 
THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES. By 


‘ONOMY. By PROFESSOK 


SUICIDA:, MANIA. By W. KNIGHTON, LL.D 
LATIN © HRISTIAN INSC KRIPTIONS. By the Rev. GEORGE T. STOKES. 
| Mk HODGSON'S ARTICLE, “ PROFESSOR GREEN AS A CRITIC.” By PROFESSOR GREEN. 
THE DEATH OF ANAXAGORAS., By WILLIAM CANTON. 
THE CRISIS IN IRELAND:— 
1 Young Ireland. By the Rev. Matcoum Mac ‘ott. 
3. Foreign Opinion on Ireland. By J. A. Fanner. 
The ‘Three F. s. By Lord Monrgag cr. 
STRAHAN and Co., LIMITED, 34, VPaternoster-row, 
NOW READY, 
T III. 13 RILALS mM 43 Ss 


FREE CHURCH SERVICES 


FOR 
Adapted 


THE 


Contaiming 


MAKRIAGES, BURIALS, 


the Book of Common 
Crown Octavo. 


from 


BAPTISMS, 
Prayer for Nonconforming ( 
French morocco, gilt elees, price 2s, 


BLANK-PAGED BIBLE. 


full Refers neues, A4. ll. 1 Ao 


AND THE LORD'S SUPPER, 


‘onpregations, 


, alternate pages being ruled for MS. notes, 


The 1. if ‘st of thas I, ’ 1 ' fh ‘ aie ileal 119.5 ‘ral the vegh! I, ; ; , ar 18014 fy ine i N yt 
WS. . 
Demy vo., Tna strong Persian Moroeco bindiny, with gilt lege, 21. 
Among the Mans, rms f anten ler Which t hy Be stern sc tel forth It fo the wo hl, we ene 
whi: bers niere. is Ve evevdan te * 11 if } Ps Lditerns 114111 i’ «| Peel teli i Laue ‘ / Li 
nr this es rival 115 ; i it te the is } v1 «fl 1 i ot 11 
nie- ten ine Inst un deta | it 11 il Gente, to whow tui teestatifaul Veelutme Wall f 1 4 opel 
less Aeceplade i — Ju ; 1 i . 
S. BAGSTER AND SONS, 15, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


WILLS 
CIGARETTES, 


SOLD BY ALL 


DUBEC 
“VENIJEH ” (FULL FLAVOUR. 


VRINCTPAT, 


iMILDY 


DLALERS, 


Every Genuine Cigarette bears the Name of 


W. D. & II. O. WILLS. 


risterad at the General Post 
Uilice as a Ne Saler. 4 


4 
| 
| 
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— SIXPENC¥ 


Hil. Monthly. IUlustrated 


DAY of REST. JANUARY PART, 


ready on 2ird December, begins a New Volume 
Strahan and Co. and all Rooksellers 


GOD andthe MAN. A Now Three 
volume Story Ry the Author of “The Shadow 
of the Swonl. With Illustrations by Fred 
Rarnant. See 


DAY of REST for JANUARY. 


TWENTY YEARS of a PUR 
LISHER'S LIFE. By ALEXANDERSTRAHAN 


DAY of REST for JANUARY. 
IDEALS. By Twelve Eminent 
Authors. See 


DAY of REST for JANUARY. 
LETTERSto MY PARISHIONERS. 


Ky the Viearof LOWMEADS. See 
DAY of REST for JANUARY. 
“DON JOHN.” A London Story of 


To-lay. New Three-volume work, By JEAN 
INGELOW With Illustrations by F. F. 
Brewthnall, See 


DAY of REST for JANUARY. 
CITIES of the BIBLE. By Reginald 


STUART POOLE Soe 


DAY of REST for JANUARY. 


THE COST of NOBLE WORK. By 
the Rev J BALDWIN BROWN, See 


DAY of REST for FEBRUARY. 


“SET to MUSIC.” First of a Series 
of Stories by Mrs. KR. O'REILLY, with Illustra. 


tions by Robart Varnes. See 


DAY of REST for JANUARY. 
STRAT \N 60. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIF 18 


The handsomely-bound Editions of the fivourite 
Uymu- leu, 


PSALMS AND HYMNS, 


are most ace eptab le as presents, expec ially t> yvoung 


and 34, Paterne ator- row, 


people in Christian families at this season They 
may be had in rean, levant, calf, or mare, with 
wilt edyres Prospectus, showing sizes and prices, 


may be had on application, 
Published for the Trustees by Haddon and Co., 
Bouverie-street, London, K ¢ 


— ee ee — — ——— 


Psalms and Hymns Supplomont. 
NOW IN THE PRESS. 


The 18 irl lam 5. clo: h, rol eles, pre Fourp nee 
or in quantities direct from the publishers, Three. 
pence, will be realy for delivery early in January 
Same Edition of Palms and Hymns with Supyle 
mount, price One Shilling, or direct, in quantities, 
— ong each. The Imo (larger type) Edition will 
also be rewly in January. The original book will 
continue to be published as heretofore, and will also 
be isstiexl with the supplement, as the several editions 
of the latter are produced. Orders for the two al. 
tions now in ham? will be delivered aceording tu 
priority of application. Further particulars will be 
duly announced 

Published for the Trustees by J. Haddon and Co, 
Bouverie.street, London, K. 

JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 
Budde e ‘hi anna ra, K 


* LA RUE & C0. 8 ANNOUNC 1 
MENTS. BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, H 
Now realy, in Two Handsome Volumes, demy vo, 
price e, with a Portrait by Paul Kajon, and 
other Illustrations. 
TINHE LIFEOFSIRROWLAND HILL. 
KCB, and the HISTORY OF PENNY 
POSTAGE Ky Sir ROWLAND HILL, amd i 
Nephew, GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, DCL, 
Author of r Johnson his Friend andl his 
Critics. Ac. 
Now ready, demy Svo, cloth, with Maps and n It 
orizinal Et hinges on St n, peice Dis 
‘Teese DS ANDC INTESOFT 11 
Had SEE Kambles in In ane ane Ey 
SAM Ii. JAMES CAIPIER, 
urs in War Time, A. 


Now realy, eraen Svo, cloth, price 7 


yor AGESOF TILE EL 17, ABE iH AN 
SEAMEN A Selection from the Ovigimal 

sin HAKLU YTS Collection. Edited, with 

Histories! Introduction, by E. J. PAYNE, MA, 

bellow of University College, Oxford 

Now ready, in rovwal tte, cloth, extrs wilt, price tin 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN SB n K 


Author of ** Win er 


Narrative 


FIM STORY OF PRINCE HILDE. 
BRAND AND THE PRINCESS IDA Ity 
Major 1. S. SECCOMBE, With upwards of 110 


Illustrations by the Author. 


THE NMRA TH CENTURY 
JANUARY, D881, price 2s tal 
DAWN OF \ Vt TIONARY 
ty I M Hrn 
THE gre IN IRELAND. I. The H «torical 
(aims of Tenant Kasiit ty F. Seb — 2. 
tae 7 resent An ir iy ty *. 13 J W bimarti. 75 
TTL — = * 3 155 th: ii lit 11. i. Lord ile 


THE EP wu, 


. * 


| 


yy 11 S — OF In., 
Mr June ne 
Janus. 11 ‘NEWFO: PAN, 
In the Fartof DUNKives 
WITH 2 WAK BALLOON, Py 
haospatr, i 
NEE 1 
unn Listes 
RELIGIONS, Hy the 
nin, MT 
‘ “TLON Hy Jawes Tan 
IN OF ZOMOASTELE 
uns 61 
[HE BASU TOS AND THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE CALE OF GOOD HOPE, By Sir Barts 
Iny, bert 
9 „ „„ VN 


JUSTICE By the 
its the Ket 
Captinu 
Nt; OF 


PICTURES. By T 


Rivsht Hon 


~=tms tot 


Ly Profess. iT 


PAC 1. and., I. „ten 


— . n 
= — a — ü—ñmé 4446 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


Decemsper 30, 1880. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


1S PUBLISHED 


TWICE A WHEEXK, 


or 


TUESDAY AND THURSDAY. 


The TUESDAY'S Paper, distinguished as the 
FAMILY CIRCLE EDITION, consists of Original 
Tales, Serial and 8 Pictures, Stories and 
Poetry for the Chi ; Papers on Household 
Matters, and Househod Recipes; Choice Extracts 
from the best American Literatare of the Day; 
Peeps into New and Standard Books; Selections 
Grave and Gay; Young People’s Pastime ; Helps to 
Bible Study; and Miscellaneous Reading forall. Of 
Newsagents, One Penny Woekly ; or, Post- „One 
Shilling and Eightponce per Quarter from Office. 


www we wee 


The following announcement appeared in last 
Tuesday's issue 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
or 
GREAT POWER AND INTEREST, 


BY 
LIZZIE ALLDRIDGE, 


Author of “Dy Love and Law,” “The World She 
Auoke In,” &c., 


Eatitled, 
THE OLD ABBOT’S ROAD; 
AND 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY 
FOR BOYS, 
By the Author of Helens Babies,” 
Entitle:l, 


WHO WAS PAUL GRAYSON? 


Will be Commenced in our next Number, 
ready on TUESDAY, January 4. 


We have in hand also 


A New Tale by Mrs. Woodward, 


Author of Win — be Mappy? “ Mertonsville 
Park,’ 


e., &e., 
Which we hope to publish shortly, and a number of 
other MSS. ffom the pens of writers well known 
and appreciated. 

We have reason to believe many of our readers 
will hear with pleasure that we have resolved to 
introduce 


A CORRESPONDENCE COLUMN, 


in which we — 4.112 — assistance 
nd ourtosity wering questions on 
ant, 11 endl ceneal topien- 


We also propose making, at frequent intervals, an 
Enlargement fo 64 Columns, 


In order to give a COMPLETE TALE of greater 
longth than we now have space for in avy one number. 
In this way the advan of a Supplement will be 
enjoyed without any tional outlay on the part of 
the subscriber. 


The CHRISTIANWORLD PULPIT 
VOLUME XVIII. 


From July to December, 1880. 
The Contents include Sermons by 


The Rovs. Canon Lippow, Canon Duckwonrn, Canon 
Faaran, Srorronp A. Baoose, J. Vavoway, 
Dean of Wraerutnetenr, Bishop of Beprorp, J. 
Batowmw Braows, Puittirs Baooxs, Henry 
Wind Brent, the late Professor CHARLron, 
Jossrua Coon, on Mursxtt, Evwarp 
Wutrs, Dr. Pak, E. Paxton Hoop, W. J. 
Curapartson, J. Foster, Professor Guan, J. 
B. Hearp. 8. Heapitcu, W. G. Hoapger, G. W. 
Menz, A F. Peasopr, J. A. Picrox, Gravase 
Surra, J. T. Srawwanp, W. Watrer, D. G. 
Wart, ete 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


RAMA AO CRT OO 


TheCHRISTIAN WORLDPULPIT 


Is published Every Wr pwrspar — price 1d. 
three or more Sermons b 


Fach number contains y 
eminent Ministers of the day, belonging to Charches 
of various denominations. Monthly part 6d. Half. 


yearly volume, 4s. 61. 
THE 


CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE 


A Magazine of the best order of Literature for Chris. 
tian families. Edited by EMMA JANE WORBOISE, 
and containing a tale * the Editor. On the 
27th of each month, price 61. Yearly volume,7s. The 
Volume for 1880 now ready. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


an important aid in — books ; 
while the interesting varied selection of Extracts 
is rend service in ne high-class 
literature, diffusing a or healthfal and in. 


structive reading. — THURSDAY morning, price ld. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


(THE CHEAPEST SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


Consists of stimulative Essays, Model Lessons, Ad. 
dresses, nal Tales by Popular Writers, aud a great 


varteyy of Miscellaneous Readings for the School and 
the Home. Eur Wrpnespar morning, price One 
Halfpenny. 


THE AMERICAN WIDE-AWAKE 
For 1881. 


ine will be increased in size 
during the coming year. Of 
the many attractive features announced, the most 
popular is a New Story by Dr. Groner Macpownatp, 
written expressly for its pages. The proprietors are 
—s po pains or expense to make this periodical 
unrivalled by any of ite class. Price One Suti 


°,° SPECIAL OFFER.— The Publishers will 
seud the American Wips-Awakk, post-free, to 
any address in the United Kingdom for Torten 
Mowrus, on payment of Ten SaiLiines tm Apvance. 


This charming ma 
and greatly improve 


LONDON; JAMES CLARKE ACO, 15 214, FLEET-ST., E. c. 


THE LONDON WOOL STORE FOR ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 


P. L. KINGSBURY’S South Kensington Bazaar, 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. 


WOOL, 4). and 5}d. ball, all col 0 FILOSELLE, large skein, 3/d., 38. 6d. doz. 
ORE 8 d. per a or * 8 ENGLISH YARN, 34. per oz., or 3s. 9d. Ib. 


1d. each. 
BERL L, black and white, 3s. 11d. Ib. IRISH YARN, 24. per o., or 2s. 6d. Ib. 
BERLIN WOOL, colours, from 4s. 11d. Ib. SCOTCH YARN, lid. per oz., or 1s. IId. Ib. 

P AZAARS SUPPLIED with £5 to £2) of FANCY GOODS, on Sale, or return, on receipt of Letter or Telegram 
Every lady should send for descriptive Book — and Fancy Needlework, post free to any part of 
the world. 

SCRAPS for Screens, Scrap Books, &c., thousands in packets, from 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., 5s., aud 108. 6d. 

r packet. ; 
Post Free, the Wonderful Shilling Packet, containing 160 Scraps 


CHRISTMASand NEW YEAR'S CARDS, cheapest in the world, 2td., 3{d., 6/d., and 107d, per dozen. 
Sorted Packets, a1. ls., Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5a., and 10s. 6d. Send for 50 Cards, IS., sorted. The Trade Supplied 


b. L. KINGSBURY’S, Pg g . 30, 89,84, 90, & 92, Fulham Road, London, 8. M. 
IRON IRON IRON 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL HO US ES, 


Constuote 1 upon improved principles and original designs, combining a 
commanding external appearance with commodious internal 
arrangements, as now represented by upwards of 


Eighty Buildings, Erected at a Value Exceeding £50,000, 


FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 
NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Scotch Brancn—Bank of Scotland Buildings, George 8q., Glasgow. 
London Branch—{, DBLAHAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8. M. 


— — 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES AND 
INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 
UNDERCLOTHING. 


Any Name can be had in OLD ENGLISH for 6s. Gd. a Gross. 


The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Type in Turkey Red. They can 
also be made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 


The price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., 3s., and 58. 6d. per gross box. 
Shirt Labels Manufactured in every Variety. Samples and prices forwardei on 


application. 
SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 
| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
KINAHAN’S EL 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.“ 
= 
DEWHURST’S 
SUPER GLACK THREAD 
(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 
Paris International Exhibitions. 
JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skiptor 
COURT NETHERLEIGH, A SPLENDID GIFT-BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
Mew: MSomuiences in the Janiary Number ot | THE PAMILY CIRCLE PICTURE BOOK. 
A UNIQUE AND CHARMING VOLUME FOR 


LL 
| The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865 
— SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
WHISKY. 
N 90, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREBT, LONDON, W. 
Wero awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
MAIOHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


Now Ready, CHILDREN OF ALL AGES, 
The JANUARY ahr tt HENRY WOOD'S COMPRISING 
— A COPIOUS AND VARIED COLLECTION 
THE ARGOS. or 
CONTENTS, rtain 
1. COURT NETHERLEIGH. A New Illustrated Ente ing Stories in Prose and Verse, 


WIr 


ONE HUNDRED 4 EIGHTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Now Ready, in Handsome Cloth Binding, Gilt Edges, 
Bevelled Boards, 


Serial Story, by Mrs. Hexny Woop, Author of 
„* East Lynne.” Chap. I- Mies Margery. 
Chap. II — The Shot in the Leg. Chap. IIl.— 
Left to Robert. Illustrated by M. Ellen 
Edwards. 


2. ALL FOR LOVE. l 

J. THE STORY OF DOROTHY GRAPE. By PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Jounnr Lupiow., 

4. IN THE NEW FOREST. By CHARLES W. Woop. The Graphic gays There is plenty of tun in The 
With Six Tlastrations Fumily Circle Picture Book, humourous stories and 

5. LADY ENNERDALE'S DIAMONDS. pictures of animal life. Some of the cuts—those of 

6. THE FULNESS OF THE WORLD. cats in ——— are most laughable.“ 

7. MADAME DE STAEL. By Auen Kid. The Academy says The illustrations are certain 

8. WRITE SOON. to be popular. They are full of innocent aud kindly 

9 

0. 


humour, very ly about animals, and represeut 
mice sketching sleeping cats, dogs kissing donkeys, 
storks taking shelter from the rain under arum-leaves, 
frogs pelting naughty boys with stones, and all sorts 
of quaiut fancies of the same kind. We recommend 
this as a capital gift-book for children of three or 
four years old.“ 

The Nonconformist and Independent says :—“ This 
handsome volume, with its profusion of illustrations, 
Mercury. offers attractions not often met with in books pre. 
Interesting and sparkling.’’—Yarmouth Gazette’ | ed forthe amusement ef juveniles. . . Heads of 
* Itis safe to affirm that there is nota single story | families who seek a fund of merriment for their young 
of Johnny Ludlow that will not be read with pleasure | folks, should possess themselves of this work—the 
by both sexes of all ages. Illustrated London | beau ideal of a juvenile comic album.“ 


— 


Sixpence Monthly. 
‘There is no monthly magazine which gives 
greater ae pee University Herald. 
** Bright and charming. — Roath Journal. 
* Best and cheapest of our Magazines. Standard. 
** Replete with excellent flet ion.“ Welshman. 
“A never-failing supply of pleasure."’—Derby 


News. 
Richard Benfley and Son, 8, New Burlington-st., W. „Those who have been in the habit of reading the 
* a3 . amy Cirele Edition of the Christian World will re- 
ird edition, with Portrait, 18. Gd. cognise and be glad to obtain in this handsome form 
’ some of the articies and pictures which have already 
BUTTER’S SPELLING. | delighted thousands of little people in all English- 
peaking lands. 


Butter 's menting and Spelling, in easy gradations: | s 
d edition, 1s. 6d. , 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co and all Booksellers. LONDON; JAMES CLARKE & CO, 188 14, FLEET-ST., E. o | 


THE LITERARY WORLD 


Por this Week One Sunny) 4— =A Life's Wor 
in Ireland—Mr. Jones a is Trou"les—The Story 

Seare— Memorials of Ur. Candlish—Characteris- 

and the Preacher—A Spanish L-gend— 

Mr. *winburne’s New s—Theological Bye-Paths—The 

ann ture of the New Testament—The late George 

Eliot— Literary Tale Talk. 0 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 


The aumber for this Week (price One Penny) contains — 
contains: The Ministry of St. John the Baptist: by Ker 
A. C. 4. HALL.—The Ascendency of the Spiritual Nature 
hy Kev. HENRY WARD KEECHER.—Priestiey and P 
tion: by ARTHUR MURSELL.—Unconscious Influence : 

Rev. Dr. ROBERTSON.—Thinking—Tarning : by Kev, 
Ivntion y Rev 


l'resence.—In Every 
Thing. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOUL TIMES 


For this Week (price One Halfpenny) contains the closing 
chapter of Mra. Woodward's serial, “ Miriam's Legacy.’ 
Also a chapter of “ Coral and Beryl.“ by Exlanton Thorne.— 
The Times we Live ln: A New Year. Ky Marienne Fern- 
T Internetional Lesson: Bible Readines for 
Senior Sch lare By Marianne Farningham.—lLeseon on the 

t for infantse.—Lesson on the Pealme: 
Penlm XXXVII.—Poetry: Sowing Time, and 1 Am with 
Thee.” — Hints or Teachers: What i« Pos«ible.—Little Ser. 
mons: “What isa Christian Charch?"—Farly lmpressions,— 
Whole-Souled Christians. By Dr. Caer he Useful and 
Beantiful.—The Farly Reformers.—Tho Little Sonestress: 
Jenny Lind.—The Lesson in the Hom~.—Coming to Christ. 
Habit.—Christ our Lord.—Christian Biography.— For the 
Lastie Ones: A Sea Story, and A from the 

rds. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE 


(price Sixpence) contains: Penelope. By 
orboise—Our Christ ona in Kome— dear Allan 
Poe. Ky Rev. V. Do 


sions to England—Curiosities of the Post-office and ite 
Growth. By G. Holden Pike—The New Year, By Marianne 
Farulngham. 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE & C0. 15 &14, FLERT ST, B.C, 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 
FAMILY CIRCLE EDITION, 


PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING, 
No. 157, for DECEMBER 28, contains 


Original Tales :— ; 
amie Sandůons Bit o Time.“ Complete. By 
Emity Jann Meonz.— Uncle Jaspar. Complete. 
By J. Brocemay.-—Only a Dream. Concluded. 
By Mantes J. Hype. 

For the Children :— 
The Christmas Tree. By Ar Fox.—A Ques. 
tion for Mothers.—A Little Rhyme of a Little 
Maid. With Two Iticsrrations.—Our Nice 
Christmas — My Tree.—Ralph aud Rover.—The 
Tarantula. ILLustratep.—A Queer Couple.— Pet 
— 4 1 

American and Press :— 
Asking * 8 By Lynx Anpotr.— 
December. E. 


14 . Mre M. NGSTER. 
atters :— 
—— from Experience. Mrs. Henry Warp 


Percuer.—In the Kitchen: Apple Snow. 


Books 
Fee nd. all Think. By Outvern Wewpe.. 


Hotmwes.—On the Talking of Nonsense. By Lian 


Hort. 
Miscellaneous Articles, Poems, and Para- 


rav — 

8 New Year's Eve. By C. P. Crancu.— Pleasures 
out of Common-places. By Horace BUN. 
Through a Window. By Mrs. Parstos.— Jokes, 
Practical and Otherwise. Watch-night. By 
M. S. MacRrrcute.— The Grace of a .— Happy 
Children.—A Difference between False Religions 
aud Christianity.— For nee.—A Poetical 
Marriage service. — Matrimonial Clubs. — An 
— — The Editor to his Readers Aunounce- 
ments. 

Young People's Pastime. 
Games for Winter Evening: Machine Sonnets, 
Still there.—Tip.—Initials. 

Selections Grave and Gay. 


OND PENNY. 


By Post Three-halfpence; or One Shilling and Bight- 
pence per Quarter, 


The Part for January (containing the Numbers 
for December) price 6d. ; post free 7d. 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE SCO. 13414, FLEET-STRERT. 


— —— ᷑—— — 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S HANDYBOOK. 


TASTY DISHES; 


A Cnorce Setecrion or 
TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY TESTED RECIPES, 
SHOWING 
WHAT WE CAN HAVE 
FOR 


BREAKFAST, DINNER, TEA, AND 
SUPPER. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


„%% SPECIAL NOTICE.—The First Tun 
Epitions of this Book being all but exhausted 
the publisher has found it necessary to go to 
Press at once with a FourtnH Epition ; bring- 
ing up the number printed since the work was 
first issued a few weeks since, to EtaguTeEn 
THOUSAND. 


—— —— ....§ ao - — 


Of any Bookseller ; or, post free, direct from 
the Publishers, JAMES CLARKE and Co., 13 
and 14, Fleet street, London, E. C. 

Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 
1 INCARNATE SAVIOUR. 
A LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 

By Rev. W. R. NICOLL, M.A. 

In a few days, demy 8vo, price 9s. 

HE TRUTH OF SCRIPTURE 
IN CONNECTION WITH REVELATION, 
INSPIRATION, AND THE CANON. 
By Rev. Professor GIVEN. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark ; 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous. 
Catalogue of 5,000, post free for two stamps. 
C. oe hy 60, Goswell-road, London, E.C. Libraries 
purchased. 
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GRAND RE TISSUE 


oF 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S GREAT PAINTING 


“THE WORSHIP OF BACCHUS!” 


RE to Her Majesty the Queen 

by command, at Windsor Castle, and now the 
roperty of the nation.-Mr. Thos. Smith, 15, Wine 
Difice-court, Fleet-street, London, so well known to 


our readers, has made arrangements to offer Real 


Steel Engravings of this t work (size 47in. long by 
30in. wids) at 10s. 6d. . one-half the price 
ever before offered to the public. Pamphlet free, 


Agents wanted, 
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“THE NEW YEAR.” 


“Tue King is dead; long live the King,” the 
heralds proclaim over the grave of a dead monarch. 
We may make a kindred proclamation over the 
grave of the dead year. The name is changed in 
the one case, the figure in the other, and all goes 
on as before. When we next address our readers 
we shall have to write 1881 instead of 1880, but 
nothing else will be new. We shall carry into the 
New Year the old thoughts and cares, the old con- 
flicts and burdens, the old hopes and joys. The 
years weave themselves into each other, as do the 
generations; there is no break in the order of 
Nature, there is no break in the order of life. 
Viewed from one point there is something oppres- 
sive in this monotonous rhythm of all things around 
us; nay, some people find it maddening. Itisa 
great part of the secret of the tone of moral in- 
difference and despair into which all heathen philo- 
sophy fallsat last. Against this dreary monotony 
of the order of all things around him and within 
him, in so far as he shares in the life of nature, man 
sets up his festivals and holidays. He makes for 
himself breaks in the order, pauses in the rounds. 
He asserts his individual power, and maintains the 
sense of his individual dignity, by making a pause 
where Nature has made none; by marking off a 
day which shall be unlike all other days, and which 
he changes with his own human associations and 
memories; and this becomes a sign to him that he 
has that within his being which belongs to a higher 
order than that which upholds and rules the con- 
stellations, and which is destined to live on when 
they are dead. 

The most solemn and impressive, perhaps, of all 
these seasons which man in virtue of his spiritual 
nature sets apart and consecrates, is the New 
Year. It is entirely man’s sentiment about it 
which makes it new. Nature maintains her calm, 
unfaltering course. The sun makes music as of 
old,” as Gorrue has it, and all the threads of yes- 
terday, when the New Year dawns, are gathe up 
by the loom of time,“ and woven into the endless, 
seamless woof which knows nothing of days or 
years. But man refuses to be swept round in the 
mere mechanical circuit of the Creation; and as 
the New Year dawns he gives himself pause to look 
round, to look on, to look up, to determine his 
position, and to mark out the line of his — in 
relation to those higher interests and endeavours in 
which suns and stars can do nothing to help him, 
and in caring for which he realises his higher 
life.” It may not be amiss, even ina journal, which 
has emphatically to do with the things of the day, 
to remind our readers and to remind ourselves that 
a higher voice is always calling us to raise our stan- 
dards, improve our methods, and purify and elevate 
our aims, and thatit calls to us with peculiar force 
and impressiveness, when the light of a New Year's 
morning i3 shining around us, and we gird our- 
selves to enter with new energy and hope on the 
yet untrodden pathways of a New Year. 


And the times in which we are living make the 
same demand upon us. Never was there a crisis 
in which the world more imperatively needed 
„good men,” wise, farsighted, and unselfish men, 
for its work. We speak of this era in which we are 
living as a crisis. We believe that coming genera- 
tions will look back upon it as on one of the most 
critical eras of modern history. Those who live 
through revolutions are never fully conscious of the 
momentous character of the events which they are 
creating, or the magnitude of the social and poli- 
tical reconstructions which they inaugurate. We 
are very like men walking in darkness along a 
perilous pathway; afterwards, when the daylight 
shines on it, they shudder at the dangers which 
their blindness escaped. Perhaps it is well that it 
is so. Men would tremble to act if they realised 
all that might grow out of their actions. They say 
that if we could watch from within the heaving of 
the lungs, and see the tender, delicate vessels along 
which the life-blood rushes, we should tremble to 
draw a breath. Much is wisely hidden from us, or 
the pressure of the burden of life would be intoler- 
able ; and amongst the things which are most wisely 
hidden from usis the whole issue of our daily thoughts, 
purposes, and deeds. But it would be difficult 


to-exaggerate the importance of the crisis through | 
Which we are passing, and the political and social 


revolution which is in progress. Men talk of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries as the feudal ages. 
In truth, the feudal age has lasted on until these 
days, and has not vanished yet. The whole order 
of society has been built on it from the thirteenth 
century until now. The French Revolution gave 
to it a tremendous overthrow in France, and it is 
instructive to read in the domestic as well as in the 


| public histories of the time, how deeply the move- 


ment affected Germany, the fhost feudal of all the 
European States, and was welcomed everywhere as 
the dawn of a new era, by the friends of the op- 

ressed and the champions of the poor. But in 

ngland and in Germany things resettled themselves 
on theold basis. Indeed, the Congress of Vienna was 
just a restoration after a revolution. During the 
last half century, to confine ourselves to England, 
the old order, of which the aristocracy on the land 
was the keystone, has been struggling with the new, 
of which industry and commerce are the chief 
architects. There has been sore social strain and 
travail, but the issue has been disastrous to the old 
order and its champions; and now that science has 
brought her new-born strength into the field the 
victory is decisive, and the last wrecks of feudalism, 
with many and sore wailings, of which Lord Car- 
NARVON'S letter to Mr. Bricut is but an instance, 
are destined to vanish away. 

The most important single event in the history 
of the revolution in England was the repeal 
of the Corn Laws and the inauguration of 
Free Trade. The next measure of supreme import- 
ance is the land legislation of Mr. Guapstong, which 
is in progress now. The landholders and the repre- 
sentatives of the ancient order do well to be alarmed 
if their souls are set, as Lord CARNARVON's seems 
to be, on its preservation. But they may as well 
try to resist the rush of the tide. Their only wisdom 
is to fall in with the movement, believing that in 
England, where freedom slowly broadens down,” 
no organic change which is brought out by the 
wisdom of the whole community will be meres | 
and fatally detrimental to any = class of whic 
the community is composed. The landlords must 
look forward to an organic change. Their old 
position and influence can hardly be maintained at 
its old level. Mr. GLapstone’s victory over Lord 
DALKEITH in his father’s stronghold is significant, 
not of the — 7 of a party or even of a principle, 
but of an entirely new order of things, in which the 
cultivators of the land will wield no small part of 
the power hitherto monopolised by the Lords. And 
it is curious that both these great measures began 
with Irish distress, and were rendered imperative 
by Irish disaffection and misery. The truth is 
that Ireland is the weak organ of the Empire, and 
disease is sure to show itself there in the first in- 
stance; it is the local symptom which compels 
attention to the general health. But for the 
perilous state of Ireland the Anti-Corn Law 
struggle might have been protracted for a genera- 
tion, and but for the Irish danger at present, the 
land question might have been staved off until the 
country was a great deal neafer to revolution than 
it is likely to be with the most powerful Liberal 
Government of the half century at the helm, and 
the most able and trusted statesman of our times 
at the head of affairs. But the Irish land question, 
however cautious politicians may disconnect it from 
the English, is but the prologue to the far larger 
question which is looming in the near distance, 
and of which the opening word will be spoken in 
the debates and legislation of the coming New 
Year. 


MR. HANNAY’S VISIT TO AMERICA, 


We last week gave a full report of the proceed- 
ings at the very interesting meeting held at the 
Memorial Hall to welcome the Secretary of the 
Congregational Union on his return from America; 
which he has visited as a delegate to the Congre- 
gational Convention at St. Louis. We now wish to 
call attention to some points in Mr. Hansay’'s 
address on the occasion—an address which we 


hope has been read with as much attention as it. 


deserves, for the high order of excellence by which 
it was characterised. 

It would, no doubt, have been easy for the 
speaker to have been more entertaining, and, in a 
certain sense, more interesting, by indulging to a 
greater extent in mere personal reminiscences, and 
by playfully dealing with surface facts, or trivial 
incidents. But in that case he would have been 
less instructive, and less suggestive, and would have 
failed to discharge the final portion of his duty 
with that fidelity and success which, so far as we 
can judge, have marked the important mission 
with which he was entrusted. 


In speaking of the success of Mr. Hanwnay’s 
visit to the States, we are not left toour own 
slender means of judgment; for our American cor- 
respondent has testified in our columns to the 
tact, the appositeness, and the grace of his speeches 
on the other side. Dr. Dexter, of Boston, a very 
competent authority, who was present at last 
week's meeting, bore out this statement, and added 
facts which showed that Mr. Hannay did—what 
all English visitors do not do—succeed in touch- 


ing chords of American feeling which not merely 


gratified, but delighted, his audiences. And, if 
we may judge from the character of the speech on 


= — 
which we are commenting, we have no doubt that 
his aims were as high, his views as broad, and his 
insight as keen in his American addresses as in 
that delivered at the Memorial Hall. 

We quite believe Mr. Hannay when he tells us 
that it was out of the fulness of his heart, and 
not as a rhetorical device, that he everywhere de- 
clared that England is proud of America as “a 
mother of a stalwart and well-doing son,” and that 
the better part of the English people look with 
satisfaction on the growth of the American nation, 
regarding it as a development of the English race, 
too at and too fruitful for the limits of this 
island. Nor did he at all exaggerate when he said 
that the Congregationalists of England were fami- 
liar with the great preachers, scholars, and authors 
who adorn the ranks of American Congregational- 
ism, and who had rendered great service to the 
human race, both in Church and State. Perhaps 
it is not surprising that the cordial affection of 
which Mr. Hannay spoke exists more strongly on the 
other than on this side the Atlantic, and we think he 
rightly regards that affection as being a sectional 
expression of what is a general American sentiment. 
He is the more emphatic in expressing this view 
because America has her passing moods and 
humours, which are not understood in this country, 
and also because America has not always been 
fortunate in those who have been regarded as re- 
ae — * typical we that un- 
gainly compound of arrogance and vulgarity,” ma 
exist, but Mr. Hannay did not find him, and he 10 
in fact, no more representative of American life 
than the Jingo is of English political life. While 
frankly saying that the American newspaper Press 
—the political, not the religious Press — is inferior 
to that of England, he asserts that it ought not to 
be judged of by the journalism of New York. Nor 
should the professional wire-puller—the product of 
the Ameriean electoral system—be regarded as a 
true representative of the national character ; 
though the people—and especially the religious 
people—are unquestionably to blame for not ex- 
ercising a sternly repressive influence in putting 
down what is objectionable in the Press and in poli- 
tical campaigns. ‘‘ The great mass of the people 
. . the great body of the citizens of America, who 
sustain the industries, who ultimately determine 
and guide the counsels of the Republic, are fair- 
minded and honourable men, and their feeli 
towards England is one of admiration and 
will.” That is not new testimony, but it needs to 
be reiterated, because of the tendency existing in 
England to judge America on evidence of the 
scantiest and most exceptional kind, and to treat 
what isabnormal, and what is mere individual ecoen- 
tricity, as typical of the average normal life and 
character of the American people, and there are 
not wanting politicians whose dislike to Republican 
institutions prompts them to seize with avidity 
every indication of their evil tendency. 

Dealing with American Congregationalism, Mr. 
Hannay adverted to the fact that its numerical 
strength was less than that of the Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Roman Catholics. That, 
however, he attributed to the circumstance that its 
rules of membership are more rigorous than those 
of some other ies, as is the case here also. 
American Congregationalism has, however, exerted 
a degree of moral influence greatly beyond its 
numbers. A second cause of the disparity is now, 
happily, only historical. In the days of slavery 
Congregationalism ‘‘could find no breathable at- 
mosphere in the South:” it and slavery could not 
exist together, and the“ South was solid against 
them.” Another curious fact is that American Con- 
gregationalists have been so little denominational, 
that from 1800 to 1852 there was a union between them 
aud the Presbyterians, and the keener denominational 
appetite of the latter ate, digested, and assimilated 
the former! Now, however, this is at an end, and 
the Congregationalists are taking an independent 
place, pushing their spiritual forces into the West, 
and laying hold of the new South with vigour and 
self-denial, and yet without any breach of the 
catholicity which has been among their best 
traditions. 

Mr. Hannay did not profess to b>» able to reveal 
all the inner life of these American Congrega- 
tionalists to whom he was commis zioned to carry 
words of affection and of stimulus from their Eng- 
lish brethren; but he was able to state a few very 
salient facts. As to doctrinal testimony, he found 
them tenaciously Evangelical. What they sxeined 
most exercised about was the supposed falling 
away in that regard of the Congregationalists of 


Ungland! It is true that there are signs of 
disenterraticn there, as here; but, says Mr. 
Hannay, the powerful solvents of cr.ticisin au! 
science which have exercisei so marked an infla- 
ence at home, have been less effective with the 
American people. Nevertheless, the Convention at 


St. Louis took the important step of appointing a 
committee to revise the “ declaration of faith and 
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order,“ on the highly-commendable ground that 
„faithful men of no generation should be content 
to profess their faith in the words of their fathers, if 
those words have ceased to be true to their con- 
victions.” Mr. Hannay, however, believes that the 
revised testimony, when promulgated, will be as 
evangelical in spirit as in form, and in full harmony 
with the independent and liberal spirit of Congre- 
gationalism. 

Mr. Hannay was as muchstruck, as other observers 
have been, with the vigour of American religious 
life, and the descriptions which he gave of some of 
the aggressive religious agencies of the States, and 
especially of the enthusiasm with which foreign 
missionary work is carried on, were not only very 
striking, ‘but should act as a reproof to the colder 
and more mechanical movements of too many 
English Christians. 

We cannot dwell upon the speaker’s important 
suggestions in regard to the service which English 
and American Congregationalists may render to 
each other and to the world by more of intercom- 
munication and by a union of forces for practical 
Christian work, hey may act and react upon 
each other with powerful effect, and become 
mutually stronger for doing service to their respec- 
tive nations and to the world at large. We empha- 
tically endorse Mr. Hawnnay’s closing words, in 
which he insisted on the strong claims which 
America has on English sympathy. She has to 
solve a problem of the utmost difficulty; having to 
govern, to purify, and to incorporate into the 
national life, masses of human beings cast upon her 
shores by the necessities and the vices of the older 
nations. Gop has given to her “to build up a 
nation—a nation which shall be stable because it is 
just, and serves and fears the Gop of nations,” and 
we join in the hope that the time may come when 
there shall be a solemn league between America and 
England, and between all English-speaking nations, 
“to maintain liberty throughout the whole world, 
and to disseminate in all lands the truth on which 
that liberty rests.“ 


ECCLESIASTICAL & RELIGIOUS REVIEW. 


TAKING a survey of the events of the past year, we 
find, in Ecclesiastical affairs, two currents of antago- 
nistic forces pursuing their course side by side, each 
— increased volume as it gathers to it supplies 
rom the stagnant waters of apathy and indifference 
which had, in times past, oversp so large an area. 
The Sacramentarian party, which vaunts its intention 
to undo the work of the Protestant Reformation, and 
bring England once more under the thraldom of a 
Mediwval Sacerdotalism, has curried on its varied en- 
terprises, all conve ing on this end, in a spirit of law- 
less defiance of authorities in Church and State, well 
fitted to render time-serving Bishops disinclined to 
meddle with them in resistance to innovations. Its effect 
has been, at the same time, to awaken in the lifeguards of 
English liberty—who recognise in modern Ritualists such 
signs of kinship with the turbulent Churchmen who, 
of yore trampled upon a nation’s liberty—a fixed deter- 
mination that the secular arm shall never more be 
employed to give effect to their oppressive behests. 
Messrs. Mackonocutg, Date, ENRAGHT, GREEN, 
De La Bere and Co. have made themselves prominent 
in the ranks of the disaffected clergy, by their deter- 
mined persistence in the use of rites and ceremonies 
which are prohibited by the Courts of Law, with the 
full sanction of the Court of Final Appeal. Their hope 
seemed to be that a public opinion would be aroused to 
demand the release of the “ imprisoned clergymen,” but 
they have learned, to their cost, that in an era of cheap 
newspapers the “fierce democracy” are not to be 
hurried into excesses at any clap-trap mot d'ordre given 
forth by clerical intriguers. The nation has watched the 
more public performances with a feeling which has 
seldom risen beyond a measure of curiosity as tothe next 
incident of the developments; while it takes a much 
keener interest in the sapping and mining processes in 
hospitals and elsewhere, of which, as in the case of 
the scandals at Guy's, there are occasionally too sug- 
gestive indications. The rusty weapon of excommuni— 
cation is being refurbished. In the Colonies the Bishop 
of GRAHAMSTOWN has excommunicated the Dean, and 
the Bishop of CoLomBo fulminated a similar sentence 
against the sympathisers with the Church Missionary 
Society. At home, in the absence of the power to com- 
mit t) pillory, dungeon, or Smithfield fire, exclusive 
dealing is recommended as a mean; of reaching those 
who are supposed to participate in a desire“ to im- 


poverish the clergy and destroy the Church's secular | 
of such a rule. The year has witnessed the comple- 


status.“ The superstitious practice of blessing the 
fiells in the Rogation Days has been reintroduce. 
There has boon a great fuss made about a consecrated 
wafer having been mid an exbibit ina Court of Law, 
the Archbish »of CN aua. in d fereace to clamour, 
ul im itely disposing of the ex‘iibit by © reverently con- 
suming "it; whilea pauper’s apron has been burat 
bee wie som conserated wine was dropped upon it. 
Iut were of “ ANDR ows v. WARMINGTON ” we had 
an illustration of th» pettiness which is found as3o- 
cated with tit spir.t of rumpant priestism, of which 
we have hid to> many displays. The most serious 
event in the history of the Sacerdotal struggle is that 
which, through the action of the Bishop of Oxrorp in 
the case of Canon Cxrrer of Clewer has, by a judg- 
ment of the House of Lords, practically secured to 
each Bishop the right to stop all proceedings under the 
Church Discipline Act against offending clergymen, 


2 


On the other hand. we have abundant indications that 
the progress of events is 5 hurrying us towards 
the of Dis establishment. The General Election 
— in the return of a far larger number of Non- 
conformists and Liberationists than have ever before 
occupied the benches of the House of Commons. The 
division on the Burials Bill evidenced a remarkable 
collapse of essive State-Churchism. Scarcely one- 
eighth of the House of Commons were found in attend. 
ance to give their votes against a measure which had 
evoked vehement expressions of hostility and bitter 
opposition from three-fourths of the Established clergy. 

one of the dreaded evils which clerical alarmists pre- 
dicted have followed the adoption of this measure of 
justice, which is now in practical operation with the 
full approval of all classes of the laity. The attempt 
to manipulate the Decennial Census, with a view to 
increasing the numerical strength of the supposed 
friends of Establishment by adding to their number 
the millions of non-worshippers, found no adequate 
support ; the returns will, therefore, not include the de- 
lusive column as to religious profession. The depreas- 
ing experiences which agriculturists have undergone 
are directing attention to the burdens which press upon 
land—by no means the least onerous of which is the 
payment exacted in lieu of tithe. The clerical claim 
was once universal; other industries have been freed 
from the burden, and the growers of English wheat are 
now inquiring upon what principle they are thus heavily 
weighted in their severe competition with the wheat- 
growers on the other side of the Atlantic. The fears 
excited in clerical minds by the approaching measure 
for assimilating the County and Borough franchises, 
afford an inkling of the real feelings entertained by 
farmers and labourers towards an Establishment 
which, in the rural districts, is supposed to have 
its most impregnable strongholds. The extra- 
ordinary tithe,” sometimes amounting to 13s. 6d. 
per acre, leviedon land which has been converted 
into market gardens, especially excites attention at a 
time when agriculturists are considering the best use to 
which cultivable land can be appropriated. Exactions, 
made increasingly burdensome since the passing of the 
Tithe Commutation Act as a penalty upon enrerprise 
and industry, are not likely to escape notice in the settle- 
ment of the land question to which our legislators must 
ere long apply themselves. In Scotland so wide-spread 
a public opinion has been evoked in favour of Disestab- 
lishment that Tory writers have been discussing whether 
it is worth while for the Tory party to do battle any 
longer for an institution in hostility to which so large 
a Mg orarng of Scotchmen have now arrayed themselves. 
The return of Mr. BRaDLAUGH as member for North- 
ampton, and the scenes which occurred in connection 
with his admission, have forced upon Episcopalians acon- 
sideration of the anomalies of an arrangement by which 
laws for the government of any professedly Christian 
Church have to be enacted by persons whose views on 
religious matters diverge in a very marked manner 
from those of the persons affected by such distinctive 
legislation. To meet this difficulty, it has been pro- 
posed to transfer to a body called Convocation,” the 
task of preparing such measures, leaving to Parliament 
the réle of 8 assenting to the documents thus 

resented. The fate which befel the reference to 
nvocation in the Burials Bill as it came down from 
the House of Lords, too surely foreshadows the fate 
of such a proposition if it should ever be formally 
submitted to the legislature. Such à way of escape 
being thus 22 — there is no alternative to 
be found but Disestablishment, and the clerical mind 
is evidently accustoming itself to an idea, which was 
wont to be associated with a return of “ Chaos and Old 
Night.” The abortive attempts which have been made 
to get rid of the scandals of purchase, declared in Queen 
ELIZABETH’S time to be “ execrable before Gop,” have 
been working to the same end. Disestablishment is 
now constantly on the lips of Bishops and clergy, 
and by some of these it is treated rather as a 
consummation to be ho for than to be dreaded. 
The Twelfth Triennial Conference of the Liberation 
Society could review many important steps towards the 
destined goal; it would be rash to attempt to forecast 
the exact attitude of the public mind towards the ques- 
tion when the Conference assembles in 1883. 


Among the most noteworthy Religious events of the 
— was the celebration of the Centenary of Rarxgs, the 
ounder of Sunday-schools, an institution which—by de- 
stroying the claim of the clergy to monopolise the work 
of giving religious instruction to the young, which at 
the same time they uniformly neglected—prepared the 
way for the system of national education now to such 
an exten’ in operation amongst us. The appointment 
of a Roman Catholic in the person of the 2 uis ot 
Ripon as Viceroy of INDIA, gave rise to some heart- 
searchings, but the principle that the State should not 
be deprived of the services of a competent official 
through religious disqualifications was extensively re- 
cognised, and the manner in which the trust has been 
performed has served to vindicate the excellence 


| tion cf the labours of representatives of the two great 


. communities in the revision of the 
authorised translation of the New Testament. Ireland 
has been rivalling some of the Continental States in an 


exhibition of “ apparitions ” which are 2 to give 


healing virtues to the mortar from the w: 


. 5 ls of a Roman 
Catholic chapel at Knock; and the Anglican monk, 
Idxartus, has put in a somewhat similar claim in 


| 2 to a reflection, on the “Pepper Ghost” prin- 


ciple, at Llanthony, Mohammedans in Turkey and 
Romanists in Austria and Spain have been showing how 


imperfectly they have yet mastered the true principle of 


religious liberty. A suspension of diplomatic relations 
by the English Ambassador was found necessary in one 
case to save the life of a Moslem who had assisted an 
agent of the Church Missionary Society in literary 
work; and considerable pressure has had to be exerted 


by the United States Government to obtain judgment 
upon a Turk who murdered Dr. Parsons, an 
American missionary, avowedly because he was a Chris- 
tian. Some benefit has been obtained by a reminder 
to Romanist officials that events which occur in Spain 
and Austria are not for them matters of unconcern. 
The Rev. Sroprorp Brooke, by his secession from the 
Church of England, has evoked much thought as to the 
amount of alienation from the doctrinal views of a 
Church which is permissible in consistency with reten- 
tion of office among its ministers. The Church Congress 
at Leicester was noteworthy as being the first at which 
an address of sympathy from Nonconformists was pre. 
sented and graciously acknowledged. The subject of 
wasted religious accommodation, owing vo the multipli- 
cation of small causes far beyond the needs of a 
pulation, has engaged attention, and à very general 
esire to remedy this evil, and to extend the work of 
lay-preaching in neglected districts, has been evinced by 
the members of the various Free Church denominations. 
Everywhere there is a spirit abroad prompting to com- 
bined action wherever practicable, with a view to ter 
effectiveness—a principle to which English and Ameri- 
can Congregationalists have recently taken the — — 
tunity, in a very gratifying manner, of testifying their 
approval. As the outcome of such a spirit of union 
among Christians of various denominations, the happiest 
results may confidently be looked for during the coming 


years. 


THE REV. J. BALDWIN BROWN ON “OUR 
ESTABLISHED MARTYRS.” 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


Havine heard Canon Liddon's indirect vindication of the 
twc imprisoned clarics, I thought I would hear what a 
leading Nonconformist preacher had to say on the same 
topic; so on Sunday night I made my way to the Congre- 
gational Church in Brixton-road, of which Mr. Baldwin 
Brown is the minister. He bad announced that he would 
“ dis ourse on Our Established Martyrs,” and though the 
evening was cold and wintry, the announcement drew a 
good congregation, of whom I judged many to be strangers 
men being very noticeable for their numbers, and some of 
them Ritualists. 

The Scripture lessons were apparently chosen with refer- 
ence to the subject, though they were not utilised subse- 
quently. The first was from the book of Daniel, but was 
the account of Belshazzar’s feast, and not the casting of 
the prophet into the lions’ den. The second lesson was 
from the 22nd chapter of the Acts, containing Paul's asser - 
tion of his Roman citizenship. Mr. Brown took no text, but, 
after stating that he was about to speak about those who 
were fondly called martyrs by such ag approved of their 
conduct, plunged at once into his subject. 

There were, he said, only two conditions on which Church 
Establishments could successfully exist. They could be 
maintained when the State imposed its power on the 
Church, so as, in fact, to crush it. That was the case under 
the regimd of Queen Elizabeth, which was described by a 
few effective touches. Then the Establishment was an 
outward success. There was comprehension ; but all parties 
were held in by a tight rein. The Roman Catholic popula- 
tion were retained, but were deprived of their power. Under 
a smooth surface, however, there was fermenting a spirit 
which presently laid the whole fabric in the dust. 
The second condition of su:cess for an Establishment 
existed when zeal was cold; when there was but little care 
for the doctrines of Christianity except as furnishing an 
occasion for brilliant controversy, and when the Church was 
valued chiefly as a Conservative force. Then trufChris- 
tianity had to find refuge in the camp of the Church's foes, 
and hence the growth of Nonconfortnity in the last century. 
That was a time to which Churchmen could not look back 
without burniog shame; fesling as they now did that it 
would have been better for the Church to have had the 
true spirit of Christianity, without the pomp anl power of 
an Established Church. 

The middle of the sixteenth aul th» eiz teenth cantaries 
might be referred to for illustrations of the revolt of the 
kingdom of God agaiost Churches existing under such con- 
ditions. Even under Elizabeth men were reading their 
Bibles, and so were filled with a passion for an ideal 
Church such as was thers revealed to them; bat they both 
feared and loved thé Queen, and regarded her throne as the 
bulwark of Protestantism. Yet, under external order, there 
were sown the seeds which resulted in a complete over- 
throw under her Stuart successors. It was this secret 
protest against, not her person, or her throne, but the 
spirit of her ecclesiastical policy, which made the close of 
Elizabeth's brilliant reign the saddest portion of her life. 

In the eighteenth ceatury there was open ecclesiastical 
rebellion. While the Establishment was satisfied with its 
privileges and its services, people who were in earnest 
about religion went outsile its pale, and with great self- 
sacrifice organis: 1 themselves for religious work for which 
the Establishment could not find a place. It was this labour 
of the sects in the litter part of the century that saved 
the honour of Christ, whith the Establishment hal done so 
much to destroy. 

Now, continued the speaker, approaching the main subject 
of his discouise, we were witnessing a new phenomenon. 
Formerly the Established Church used to drive out those 
who wanted freedom. Now rebels insistel on enjoying 
liberty inside —some insisting on the right to expla u away 
Christian doctrines, and cthers to develop ritual until it 
approximated to that of Rome. Both, hethought, were equally 
traitors to the Gospel, and of the two, sacerdotalism was 
the worst. These two extremes were the outcome of an age 
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of free thought, the result of an awakening, and of earnest ! 
action. It generate 1 heat which would occasion future 
trouble, but it was full of promise also. Nevertheless, it 
was putting a great strain on the Establishment. When 
men earnestly differed from each other it was impossible for 
them to remain together in a State-constituted Church, and 
outside that Church such differences led to separation and 
the formation of Free Churches. He thought that these 
men clung to the Establishment only for the sake of its pri- 
vileges and advantages, and begged his hearers to dismiss 
from their minds the idea that it was State pay which bound 
them to the system. As, however, he emphasized this state- 
ment I recalled a speech of the Rev, Berdmore Com >ton, at 
a recent Dale and Enraght indignation meeting, in which 
he distinctly stated that the Ritualists would not abandon 
the Establishment, “for they meant to stick to the 
property! 

Mr. Brown said he would not lift a finger to put down 
these mon, whom he was willing to regard as seekers after 
truth, and whom he hoped that God would lead into the way 
of truth at last; but they could not have liberty within the 
Establishment. They had given to them certain rights on 
condition that they rendered obedien>e to certain laws, and 
it was “monstrous” that they should continue to possess 
their present power and yet be free to teach what they 
pleased. There must be a limit some vhere, ani their de- 
fiance of the law of an Establishment was “ intolerable.” 
He quite agreed with Dean Church that the Church was 
not the merce creature of the State. and thit it 
was only reorginiselat the Reformation: but the Church 
as by nw establishel was as noir to being a creature 
of the State as it could possibly be. Certainly it was not 
what St. Francis, or St. Bornard, or what Nonconformists 
would calla Church. The only recognised judge of doctrine 
was the secular power. It was to that power the clergy had 
had to succumb in the passing of the Burials Act, and it had 
also given them the right to accept certain of the formularies 
of the Church in a non-natural sense. That liberty they 
had thankfally accepted, said the speaker, s:ornfully ; but 
when they were prevented plotting against Protestantism 
they were guilty of flat rebellion. ‘“‘ He had not the slightest 
sympathy with them,” for they were claiming to enjoy the 
honours of an official position, while rejecting the terms on 
which they occupied it. He could give them no honour 
while they clung totheir benefices, but must regard them as 
misguided servants of Christ. Nor had he any patience 
with their quibbles about the secular character of Lord 
Penzanss. When mea arcoptel the royal suptem ey it was 
childish to object to a Court authorised by the sovervign. If 
they apperlel to Car they must submit to Caesar's judg- 
ment, and, if needfal, be cast into his prison too! It might 
be sad to ses clergymen in prison for obeying conscience, 
instead of law: but the time was when the axe and the stake 
awaited those who would not submit to the Establishment. 
The sadness was of their own making, and they could put an 
end to it to-morrow and become as free as we are. 

I cannot, without consuming too mash space, quote what 
followed with referenc> to the confusion of mind shown by 
correspondents of the Times, aad others, about the submission 
to law required from Nonconformists ; the cases not being 
at all parallel. Thess clergym2.1 were “ offisers of the State 
who had betrayed their trust, ani werde accountable to the 
Government.” 

The closing passages were of a more general kind. The 
fettera of an Establishment, which our fathers could not 
bear, were now pressing upon the Established clergy, and 
the bonds would becom) more and more galling; while out- 
side the Establishment were half the religious people of the 
country, who cost the State nothing and gave it no trouble. 
Establishments were now regarded by politivians as a wis- 
take and ananachronism. The leading powers of the Church 
were becoming more and more opposed to them, while philo- 
sophical politicians hated them. The advancing current of 
thought and feeling would before long sweep them away. 
They had been unjust, had provel disastrous, and had 
stood grievously in the way of Christ's kingdom, aul now 
the hour of emancipation was well-nigh come! 

Mr. Brown was throughout very animated, and, I thou zht, 
for him, unusually drastic. He would, no doubt, have the 
full assent of most of his hearers ; but the ritualistic portion 
of them will, lexpect have to eat yet more of the bread 
of affliction before they apt, or act upon, the truths which, 
to those who have been brei and born Nonconformitsbeem 
so plain and incontrovertible. 


Tae third volume of the Pulpit Commentary, that on 
1 Samuel, isnow published. Weunderstand that the first 
volume, which comprises Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, is 
already in the third edition, and is securing a large sale 
in Americ: as well as Great Britain. For the present 
volume Dr. Payne Smith, the Dean of Canterbury, 
furnishes the exposition; the Rev. Prof. C. Chapman, 
M. A., President of the Western College, Plymouth, has 
charge of the Homiletics, supplemental homilies being 
given by Dr. Donald Fraser, and the Rev. B. Dale, M. A. 
of Halifax. In a previous notice we have described and 
commended the work. It is now necessary only to note 
its progress, and to say that, under the general direc- 
tion of the two editors, Canon Spence and Rev. J. S. 
Exell, the further issue sustains the favourable judg- 
ment we have already pronounced. We note the addi- 
tion of several eminent scholars to the already long list 
of capable contributors. Canon Farrar, the Hight 
Rev. H. Cotterill, D.D., Principal Tulloch, Canon Raw- 
linson, and Rev. A. Plummer, M.A., are to write special 
introductions as the Commentary proceeds, 


Correspondence. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—As it is very undesirable that a society should be 
made to appear richer than it really is, will you kindly 
allow me space to say that the notice, which has appeared in 
various papers, of a legacy of £2,000 to the London 
Missionary Society by the late Sir Francis Lycett, is a 
mistake; the society thus benefited being the London City 
Mission, a society equally worthy of support, and needing 
such help. Yours truly, 

ROBERT ROBINSON, Home Sec. L.M.S. 

Blomfield-street, London-wall, E.C., Dec. 28, 1880. 
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PARIS CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin. — One cannot but regret that the little chapel in the 
Rue Royale will soon cease to exist. Its position is very 
central, where a number of our countrymen are constantly 
passing, and many seeing an “ English chapel have un- 
doubtedly entered, who would have gone to no place of 
worship whatever. The congregations that have assew)Jed 
there from time to time have been chiefly owing to the posi- 
tion. But still it isa question whether it would not be 
better to abandon the cha 
rent as has been demanded for the renewal of the lease. 

The denowination has acted wisely in not trying to form 
little Con tional churches in different parts of the con- 
tinent. The existence ofa Presbyterian or Wesleyan church 
is sufficient for the spiritual wants of a resident or travelling 
Congregationalist. And where there is a Congregational 
church, as in Paris, I do not think that a large proportion of 
travelling Independents attend it. Still, when a church has 
been established so long as that in the Rue Royale, and in a 
city where there are such numbers of our fellow-countrymen 
as in Paris, and in a metropolis so important, it seems to me 
that an effort should be mae to sustain it. 

Mr. Long sugyests the erection of a building which should 
include a church, a hall for lecture, rooms for the Y. M. C. A., 
as well a a Mission Room for the Rev. R. W. McAll; 
but such a building could not be erected except +t an enor- 
mous expense, and where is the money to come from? I 
have been told that the American Episcopalians have re- 
cently purchased a site for a church at the cost of £25,000 ; 
and that the English Episcopalians have also offered £20,000 
for a site which — been refused. The Wesleyans have cer- 
tainly erected in a somewhat out-of-the-way street a hand- 
some church, &c., at a cost of more than £20,000, but has the 
money been well laid out? Would our brethren erect such 
n building if they had to begin de novo? And through the 
liberality of our countrymen and of our kinsmen across the 
Atlantic, a large building has also been erected for the 
French Baptists, who, by the bye, are close communionists ; 
but has it been worth the cost? Both the Wesleyan and 
Baptist churches are large and have but very small congre- 
gations, and a large and very thinly attended church eontri- 
butes very little to the progress either of the Gospel or Pro- 
testantism in such a city as Paris. There is an attraction 
about a full place even if it be small, but a large church with 
a few people scattered through it is anything but attractive. 
No doubt these buildings have been erected for the future, 
but would it not have been better to have postponed their 
erection, until they had been more greatly required ? 

What the little church in the Rte Royale sh 
migrate to some other place, and not to attempt at this 


period to put up buildings such as the Wesleyans and 


Baptists have erected. An Independent congregation 
existed before it went to the Rue Royale, and it could exist 
when the little chapel is turned into a billiard room. The 
Baptist chapel, or the room below, could certainly be 
procured for worship, and so could the Chapelle Taitbout, 
which is more central, and this chapel is where the Rev. 
Mark Wilks preached in former days. And the Salle des 
Conferences on the Boulevard des Capuciues might also be 
procured for Sunday morning and afternoon services, even if 
the Rev. Mr. Gibson has it in the evening, and at a less cost 
than has been paid for the chapel in the Rue Royale, and 
this Salle is in as equally a position as the chapel in 
the Rue Royale, being nearly opposite the Grand Hotel, and 
in one of the principal boulev . 
Truly yours, 
G. F. NEWMAN. 
St. Dunstan's, Newport, December 28, 1880. 


FRANCE AND THE GOSPEL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—As one of the workers in France, will you alle me 
to say a few words about the state of the country and the 
great need of the Gospel in thyse parts? Ordained for this 
work in Cannock Congregational Church in June last, I set- 
tled in August in the town of Brive, in the department of 
Corréze. I was invited by the Société Evangelique de 
France. What Mr. McAll and his helpers are doing in the 
large towns in France, the Société Evangelique de France 
does in the country; and this society calls the more for our 
sympathy, help, and prayers, as it is working entirely on the 
same liberal principles as the London Missionary. Society. 
My work consists in going to as many towns as ible in 
this department about once a month, to hold there public 
meetings, and in a room hired for the 7 in a barn, or 
sometimes in a village inn, to preach the Gospel to the be- 
nighted Romanists. I am very far from being a fluent 
speaker. I have a foreign accent, and still I find almost 
everywhere crowded meetings and pcople willing to listen, 
for an hour and a half, to what I have to tell them about 
Christ and His salvation. However, the work is one of 
extreme difficulty, for the ignorance of the people in reli- 
gions matters is something appalling—the meaning of every 
word has been perverted. Tne priests have made such a 
shameless traffic of holy things, as to make them sus- 
picious about any religion presentedto them. Masses for 


than to pay such an increased- 
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ould do, is to | 


the souls in purgatory are sold according to a kind of tariff 
from 2fr. to 5fr.,or more. In one church, for instance, it is 
2fr.; in another, perhaps, by the same priest, but in a more 
favoured position, it is 3fr. They sell to the poor people the 
permission to eat meat during Lent; the poor can rarely 
afford fish, so it is a great privation for them. If they have | 
eaten meat in Lent without permission, they have again to 
pay the priest for peuadtee, A poor woman toll me she 
was asked ofr. for using half-a-pound of lard when she had | 


no butter, and she made, there and then, the resolve never 
to go to confession again, and this is practically to with. 
draw from the Church of Rome. They ask enormous prices 
for funerals. In many cases poor people have to ask the 
help of all their neighbours to pay the priest. They claim 
payment before the court when it is delayed. 

All this is a very sore point, and has been the means of 
showing the people how unreal is this Romish religion, 
consisting merely in forms and ceremonies. It requires, 
therefore, much patience to teach them that religion is a 
blessing to the people, and not a human invention to keep 
them in subjection. They must first begin by learning that 
we are really their friends, and doing all we con for them, 
and then they will accept our message. But I am the only 
Protestant minister in this department, which 1s, I believe, 
about the size of Yorkshire, and I am only able to go here 
and there to a few places. There is here work for at least 
ten more labourers, giving to each seven or cight communes 
to visit; but the want of money prevents the society from 
extending the work. What I say of this depart ment may 
be said of most of France. Will not our friends in Eng-. 
land help us here—most of all by their earnest prayers, 
and if the Lord enables them, send their contributions 
either for the general work in France to M. le Pasteur 
Fisch, 88, Rue de Rivoli, Paris; or for the evangelisation 
of this department directly to me. Our expenses here are 
principally a small salary and travelling expenses, hire of 
rooms, printing, &c., about the same amount per year. I 
wish to be able to open a library to lend people balf- 
interested good evangelical books to read. I should like, 
also, to open a library for our Sunday-school, which is be- 
ginning nicely, and to hire a cony t room in Brive for 
sucha purpose. I wished,also, to relieve the society from 
the necessity of paring my expenses and salary, so that it 
may be able to send more labourers in the field. 

Would it be impossible for churches to unite their con- 
tributions for the support of missionaries here? I ask 
you, Sir, the favour of inserting these few lines in your 
columns, in order that our need here may be known to 

our readers, and may the Lord incline their hearts to 

elp us in this work that His kingdom may be established ! 
am, yours very truly, 
C. W. CREMER. 

Avenue de la Gre, Brive (Corréze), Dec. 13, 1880. 

„% The Secretary of the Ev ical Continental Society 
(13, Blomfield-strect, London-wall, E.C.) informs us that 
his committee have only been deterred by lack of funds 
from taking up Mr. C. as one of their ———. They are 
hoping to do so at no very distant day. eanwhile, they 
will be happy to receive special contributions towards his 
work. 
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COTTAGE HOSPITAL FOR BARCELONA. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to plead in your columns 
for a work which is probably unknown to most of your 
readers? The Protestante in Barcelona, in Spain, have 
tried since a long time to collect some fundsfor the open- 
it g of a small Cottage Hospital in that town, because the 
treatment which they receive in the Roman Catholic Hos- 
pital is more cruel than words can describe. Barcelona 
possesses only one hospital, which, as property of the Church, 
is entirely in the hands of the priests and nuns, who 
show no mercy to the Protestants who fall sick into their 
hands. Last Christmas [ was at Barcelona, and during 
that time, an English sailor, who had broken arm and leg, 
was taken to the hospital. On Christmas-day adoll, to re- 
present the Child Jesus, was carried through the wards, and 
everybody was desired to kiss it and do homage to it. Tais the 
sailor refused to do, telling them as a Protestant he thought 
it wicked to do so. In consequence he was put to half- 
rations, and his bandages were not touched for twenty days, 
so that the fractures healed badly end had to be reset. I 
could cite many more cases, but I think this one will suffice 
to show that something must be done to save our brethren 
from the Roman Catholic Hospital. A small sum has been 
collected at the beginning of this year in answer to an ap- 
peal in a religious E which has been used to help the 
poor Protestants (who through sickness would have been 
obliged to seek refuge in the Roman Catholic Hospital) in 
their homes, by paying part of the expenses for doctor, 
medicine, &c. The greatest economy is exercised in the 
application of the funds ; and the work is united and shared 
in equally by the three Spanish Protestant Churches in 
Barcelona, under the direction of the three Protestant . 
tors, the Revs. A. L. Empaytaz, Henry Payne, and Robert 
Simpson. We have not yet a hospital, but we aim at having 
a convenient small Cottage Hospital, but of course we can 
only move towards the establishing of such a desired refuge 
for our sick, as the Lord enables and directs us. Will not 
the readers of your valuable paper help in this good work ? 
The smallest contribution be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by me, and I will also gladly give further par- 
ticulars to any interested in this work. 

I am, Sir, yours truly. 
ANNA VON MIELECKA. 

Thedden Grange, Alton, Hants, December, 1880. 


— — — — — 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN CANADA. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, — The last mail from England brought us that issue 
of the Nonconformist and Independent which contains a very 
suggestive comment on Mr. Batchelor’s paper on the ag- 
gressive power of Congregationalism—a subject quite as 
yermane to this side of the Atlantic as it is to yours. 

It is specially so to us in Canada, inasmuch as our 
aggressive power is demonstrably weaker than that of other 
Christian bodies, all of them working under conditions of 
perfect religious equality. We fought the battle of dises- 
tablishment and disendowment twenty-five years ago, and 
won it. But it is a fact, much to be pondered over, that the 
Congregational churches in Canada have been left entirely 
behind in the race, and are at this moment, as compared 
with other religious bodies of the country, far, indeed, from 
being relatively as numerous and influential as they were 
twenty-five years ago. This state of things gives special 
value and interest to any suggestions which may be made 
by our brethren of the mother land on the subject. 

It wae, however, with no little amazement that I read in 


your comments such a sentence as this:—‘*A religious 
England, all Congregational, or Baptist, or Presbyterian, or 
Metho list, is hardly likely to be dreamed of by the mos 
sanguine of thea» bo lie, andl is a consummation as un- 
desirable as it is impossible.” 1) this the ease’ Do lead. 
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ing members of the C ional churches of England, 
then, think it undesirable that all E d shall be covered 
with Congregational churches? If this is their deliberate 
inion, does it not a fundamental reason why 
ey are deficient in aggressive power? The first condition 
of successful aggressive work is a conviction that we are 
right, that our principles are true, and that it is our bounden 
duty to extend them. 
i to our own Church system, do we not hold 
that i i 


and is Scriptural? If so, 
is it not desirable ? e fundamental point of the whole 
matter is ionalism right? If not, what 
tight had we to the Church of our fathers, 


— to organise in this mode and fashion? And what right 
ve we to remain so now? We have withdrawn our 
religious force, our energy, talents, and means, from an 
organisation which once covered the whole country, and was 
undoubtedly the ea pisos - land. —14 we have not 
simply separated and remained separate; we have organised, 
we — built up another system; and we have ore 
not on the ground of w is. politic, or prudent, or 
apparently suitable to circumstances, but what is right, 
what is scriptural, what is, in fact, the will of God and the 
command of Christ. 

Now, are we prepared to say that Christ commanded one 

to us and another thing to another portion of the 
e of England? Was there a revelation of Church order 
2 the rich and titled, another for the commercial and 
middle classes, and another for the masses of the poor? 
Charles II., of pious memory, once said that Episcopacy was 
the only religion fit fora gentleman. I am not aware that 
Congregationalists have any icular reverénce for the 
Witty sayings of that most religious prince, but do they 
not unconsciously acquiesce in them when they quietly 
submit to the idea that it is vain to expect that Congrega- 
tional churches can ever make their way amongst the noble 
and the titled? In our heart of hearts do we not feel and 
act as if we felt that Congregationalism is not a thing for 
lords and gentlemen ? And yet we profess to have a Divinely- 
ordained polity. 

Now, unless we are prepared to take the ground that 
kings, rulers, and titled personages are not according to the 
Divine will and ought to be abolished, we should seriously 
reflect upon the incapacity (for it is practically incapacity) 
of our church system to exist and maintain itself in these 
upper regions of phim | social and politic. For the same 

enomenon is o le in this country, free as all 

hurches are. Further, we sometimes say that our system 
is not well adapted for the poor and uneducated. We can- 
not make progress in that direction. Methodism does, 
Anglicanism does, Romanism does, but we do not. Yet we 
are firm believers in the boon which tells that the common 
people heard Him gladly, and that the poor had the Gospel 
preached to them 

We then, with our Divinely-ordained church system in 
our hands, deliberately say that it is not desirable that this 
system shall generally prevail. We are content that it shall 
strike a certain stratum of society, and leave all the rest 
untouched. It is evident, then, that we have not the 
courage of our convictions. And it becomes a question 
whether we have such convictions at all. For men who 
are thoroughly persuaded that they have a Divinely- 
ordained system are found to be thoroughly bent on extend- 
ing it as far as their influence reaches. 

But to come down from this high and scriptural ground 
to the mere ground of wisdom and expediency. Let us ask 
ourselves, Have we a good system of church government 
or have we not? A good system, some will say, but it has 
its defects. Let us, then, amend the defects. We are 
perfectly free todoso. A system for us, others would 
say, but not for others. en let us modify it until it is 
good for all, rich and poor alike. Meantime, ought we not 
to do our utmost to spread it among the class for which it 
has an undoubted affinity. And when, by amendment, we 
have made it suitable for the rich and noble (for I suppose 
the gentlemen of England have souls), let us endeavour to 
spread it to them. And when suitable to the poor, to them 
„ = What is the-vaine of our 2 or flexibility unless 
it gives us ay to work, greater possibilities in 
every direction of ing good. We speak of the evils of 
—— to * this + ange —_ ? Are not 
the Co or, if you prefer it, ndependent) 
Churches a “connexion”? We constantly call — a 
denomination.“ We act together in that most vital matter 
of connexional ts, the education and ordination 
of ministers. Our churches are bound together in close 
fellowship, for, tically, a member of one is a member of 
all, and the mi in one is a minister of all. Freedom, 
when it means freedom from the necessity of labour and 
sacrifice, is mere licence and abuse. And flexibility, if it 
refuse the restraints of co-working, if it will not submit to 
the judgment of others, insisting on either working, or 
sitting still, or f its own course, independent of 
what may be done or advised by others, such a flexibility 
as this is a thing to be dreaded and avoided, not valued 
and cultivated. 

Ihave been a member of Con tional churches in 
England and Canada now for nearly forty years, and have 
taken a tolerably active part in their proceedings, and I 
have long come to the conclusion that the great want 
amongst us is not more freedom and flexibility, but more of 
order, isation, and co-operation. Are we thoroughly 
convinced that we are right; that is, that our churches are 
organised in the main according tothe Divine Witt? And 
do we believe, as an inevitable consequence, that all others 
should be organised after the same general model? If we 
do, then let us amend defects in matters of detail (modes of 
worship, for example); let us purge out our weaknesses, and 
strengthen e ing that is vital and amongst us. 
Then let us make up our mind to go up and possess the land. 
It is time we had done with sentimental cant. It has done 
enormous mischief hitherto. In God’s name, let us either 
take our rightful place, or return to the folds Anglican or 
Presbyterian—that we have left. We have, undoubtedly, 
plenty of talent, influence, wealth, and leavening power. 
We should, then, utilise them all in acting with those who 
hive convictions, and who, being convinced, are doing all 
that in them lies to spread their principles through the 
country. A PRACTICAL MAN. 

Montreal, Canada, Dec. 9, 1880. 


YOUNG MEN AND CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 
Sin,—As a constant reader of your valuable paper, I 
shoull like, with your permission, to draw your readers’ 
atte ation to two or three matters of great importance. 


In 


this enlightened period of the nineteenth century, with the 
spread of ed on every side, we t, I think, to see 
a great influx of members enter the ristian Church; 


but I am afraid such is not the case. Hence I hold it is our 
duty to inquire very carefully as to what are the causes why 
so many never care to enter a church or chapel. We find a 2 
number of young men loitering about the streets on a Sun 
day, and who would be of a great service to the Sunday- 
school, could they be induced to attend such places. In my 
opinion, Sir, the allurements and temptations of the present 
day are so t that many cannot withstand them, hence 
they are led away with the stream. I have on many occasions 
heard Sunday superintendents complain about losing 
their elder scholars, but had not the least idea as to what 
had become of them. Have not many n to attend the 
public-house, and drink their grog and take their walks on 
the Lord's day? I know from experience that such is the 
case ; and where will it end? It is impossible to say. The 
attractions and allurements of the public-house are one 
great source of evil to both young and old men. 

There are many others which young men have tocontend 
with, and which, if they mean to withstand, will require 
every possible en and self-restraint on their part. Such 
being the case, I ask then, What is to be done? Cannot 
something be done which will draw many away from such 
insidious and deadly influences? Is it not the special works 
of Christian ministers gnd laymen to attend to the reclaim- 
ing and saving of perishing souls? Cannot they in their 
separate con ions find sufficient time to unite in one 
band and get the men to come and join evening 
classes, and teach them that which is good and holy ? This 
class of people require careful consideration, and will want 
much sympathy and encouragement in order to get at them. 

Our ministers ought, I think, to take a greater interest 
in looking after the young men, by visiting them at their 
homes, and addressing words of love and encouragement to 
them, thus showing that they are desirous of winning their 
friendship, if nothing more. Again, we want more Bible 
classes for young men, where they could go and get infor- 
mation on the Bible, and which would prepare those who 
were willing and able in such a course of studies as would 
fit them for lay preaching, or cottage meetings, or out- 
door preaching along with the ministers of the town. 

The evils of drinking, drunkenness, betting, and gambling 
still go on, in spite of the many endeavours to check them. 
We can see with our own eyes, where not too thickly covered 


with scales, men and women reeling to and fro in public 
hfares. Betting and bling in some towns are 

the increase, and scores of men, both young and old, 
can be seen in the public streets, some with ir books 


wide open and ready to receive, perhaps, the last shilling 
from some man whose family is starving for want of proper 
sustenance, yet our ministers and laymen do not seem to 
take the least notice of it. Why not come to the front rank, 
and have such like rotten and pernicious evils put down? 
They are the greatest possible hindrance to the progress of 
true Christianity amongst the masses of this country. 

Some time ago a — 7 age pn Temperance Union was 
formed in connection with one of our leading churches, and 
which, I am told, was to su ethe old plan of temper- 
ance societies; but, alas! whathasbecome of it? Perhaps 
the learned minister has found something which will even- 
tually prove more advantageous than merely enrolling the 
names of members of his own Church in a book, and ha / ing 
a social chat together on this important question. 

Lastly, I would especially refer to the inattention 
and irregular attendance at Divine service on the part 
of many members. This, Sir, is a growing evil, and one 
which deserves our careful consideration. If we desire 
to draw into our ranks those most in need of Christian 
sympathy, we must treat them with civility and kindness. 
If we desire to keep within our ranks the weaker ones, our 
ministers must be a aa ap to preach more of the Gospel and 
less of theology. here is far too much,theological mas 
now-a-days, and it has a great tendency to create x morbid 
and selfish NA as well as a craving and longing after 
positions which, in a worldly sense, are much better paid. 

When Christ came on to the earth, He did not come to save 
the righteous, but to save those who were — ; hence, 
if ministers of to-day were as they would have us believe— 
preachers of the Gospel of Christ—and cared less for wor 
praise and more for those who are ready to perish. Chris- 
tianity would be received and cherished by many who now 
look upon it as a mere cloak used by many at times and 
seasons best suited to them. There is far too much par- 
tiality shown in the Church at the t time eren by 
ministers of the Gospel. Every member of a Church should 
be treated as a brother or sister, and each Church should be 
a sacred union or fellowship. Our weaker brethren and 
sisters should at all times be watched over and properly 
cared for; and those who are in difficulties, or trouble, 
should be helped, if needed, in a tangible manner,and 
visited mee, sees words of love and encourage- 
ment to them, howing what real Christian love was, 
and not snub and treat them with silent contempt, as many 
to my knowledge have had to put up with. 

It is such evil influences as I have referred to that are 
lowering the vitality of our population, and stopping the 
— poags of Gospel work, and the Christian Church would do 
well to give the matter its serious consideration before it gets 
too far. ‘There is plenty of work required to be done, and we, 
who profess to be followers of Christ, ought to be prepared 
to make sacrifices in order to draw within our ranks those 
who are auxious to come, but cannot on account of the 
many debasing influences which they are unable to with- 


stand. Yours truly, 
Dewsbury, December, 1880. SALUS POPULI. 


MANSFIELD ROAD CHAPEL, NOTTINGHAM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 
Siz,—There was a brief paragraph under this heading in 
your last issue which contained almost as many errors as 
statements; and as son.e of these errors could hardly fail to 
shock some of my friends in various parts of the world, I am 
sure you will be good enough to insert the following correc- 


T 


tions. There is no“ orchestra ”’ in ourchapel, and of course no | 


hotel“ could have been built up on a non-existent founda- 
tion. Our“ bazaar,’”’ though it took the form of a Swiss 
Village,’’ was not erected in the chapel, but in the large 
hall of the Mechanics’ Institute. The object for which it 
was held was not to raise £1,100,” with a view to clear off 
our debt, but to raise £700; which object was more than 
reached, the bazaar yielding upwards of £1,000. Not only 
was Colonel Seely, M. P., present at the opening of the 
bazaar, but also Mr. Arnold Morley, M.P., the Muyor, E. 
Gripper, Es, and many other public men, 


For myself I do not attach any -_ sanctity to places 
and buildings used for public worship, and frankly admit 
that they may be turned to any lawful and Christian use. 
At the same time I should be sorry that any who know me 
should believe that I had permitted the chapel in which 1 
have conducted worship for many years to be “ transformed 
into a Swiss Village,“ crowned with a Swiss Hotel, and 
thronged with a busy crowd of those who bought and sold. 


Yours faithfully, 
SAMUEL COX. 
Nottingham, December 26th, 1880. 


NOTES FROM NEW SOUTH WALES. 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. | 
Srpwer, Nov. 3, 1880. 


Our Congregational Union meetings were held during the 
week commencing Oct. 17th, and were exceedingly well 
attended. Some of our old ministerial friends were absent 
through illness, and we sadly missed their cheering words; 
but younger men are rising about us who are making their 
power felt in our several debates. There were some im- 
portant changes in the programme for this year. We com- 
menced, instead of closing, our meetings with the sacra- 
mental service, combining with it the devotional service and 
address, hitherto held separately, on the first evening. Then 
we dispensed with the picnic, and gave one evening toa 
tea and public meeting for the Sunday-school Union. This 
was the most successful of all our meetings; the attendance 
was very great, and admirable papers were read by Mr. J. 
Mullens on “The Office and Work of a Sunday-school 
Teacher; by Rev. W. Mathison on The Teacher's 
Power; and by Mr. John Dobbie on The Fruits of 
Experience.“ 

The Chairman's (the Rev. 8. Savage) address on the 
Tuesday evening was listened to with marked attention by 
a very large audience, It was exceedingly practical, and 
had especial reference to our different modes of working, 
our hindrances, encouragements, &> As Mr. Savagoa's 
church has just come out of a seven days’ mission, which 
has apparently been very successful, his utterances on this 
subject were of more than ordinary interest. The address 
was thoroughly calculated to arouse zeal in works for our 
Heavenly Master 

The public mevting of the Church Extension Society was 
sadly interfered with bya pouring rain. The report spoke 
of grants to eleven churches, of the prosperous condition of 
the churches commenced by the Rev. J.C. Kirby, and of 
the great loss sustained by his removal, of the earnest need 
of a Church Building Society, and means by which suitable 
sites may be secured in rising townships. The receipts of 
the year, inclading grant from the English Colonial Society, 
were £824. 

The report of Camden College was more than usually 
hopeful, chiefly owing to the successful alteration in the 
deed of trust by which the Council and constituency were 
enlarged, and increased interest arousedin the College’s 
proceedings. All present at the meeting seemed pleased at 
removal from Newtown to a suite of rooms in Sydney. The 
only cause of regret being the absence of applications of young 
men for admission to the Institution. 

The debates were of no extraordinary interest this year. 
The Independent is again to be entirely under the control 
of the Union Committee, aspecial guarantee fund of £200 
being raised for the purpose. The new editor, the Rev. J. 
F. Cullen, evidently gives great satisfaction. The Ministers’ 
Retiring Fund has increased to nearly £590. The statisti- 
cal report for the yeur showed as a total :—49 churches 
im the colony under 34 pastorates ; 13,146 sittings, and aver- 
age attendance of 7,467; 52 Sunday-schools with 602 
teachers and 6,173 scholars on roll, 4,213 being in average 
attendance. 

The meetings closed with a desultory debate on the Sab- 
bath question. The Committee offered a somewhat lengthy, 
but cautiously worded resolution, giving an emphatic decla- 
ration of our belief in the Divine obligation of the day, andour 
views on the possibility of legislative interference without 
encroaching on the liberty of the subject. But the resola- 
tion was set aside in favour of an amendment which sim- 

ly declared its protest against attempts to interfere with the 
Divine gift of the day of rest. 

Mr. J. R. Fairfax again kindly invited the ministers and 
delegates to luncheon, several representative ministers and 
laymen of other denominations being present. 

During the session a resolution o —1 sympathy was 
passed with the Rev. T. Johnson of Surre itis, who suffers 
great and contigual pain from an attack which has quite pros- 
trated him ; and with the Rev. R. ers of Newcastle, who 
has been lingering between life and death from a severe 
attack of inflammation of the lungs and pleura. 

On Sunday last and to-morrow evening services are being 
held in connection with the opening of the New Church at 
the Glebe, a suburb near to Sydney and rapidly growing in 
importance. The minister, the Rev. J. Rickard, has for 
some years been holding services in a schoolroom, and bravely 
battling against no ordinary difficulties. It gives pleasure 
to all to see Lim and his people emerging from a trying past, 
and taking their proper position. The new building is brick, 
oblong shape, and adorned within and without by tasteful 
decorations in plaster and stucco, giving it a very pleasing 
appearance ; the floor slopes, the seats are pine, and the 
singers’ gallery is behind and above the minister's rostrum. 
The building will hold about 500. 

Beyond these denominational items there is not much to 
record. Half Sydney is away at Melbourne at the Exhibition 
or the races. And those at home are buss electioneering, the 
papers daily giving the long and sometimes dismal utter- 
ances of the candidates for legislative honours. 

Summer is commencing, the gardens are radiant, and 
flower services are in vogue. Pitt-street Church was 
crowded with children at one of these services in the week 
of the Union Meetings. An admirable address was delivered 
by the Rev. J. G. Fry, and, on the children holding up their 
bouq uets, the sight was one long to be remembered. 


The Rev. W. Benuam, in a paper contributed to 
Macmillan’s Magazine for January, “A Study of an 
Old Parish Register,” that of Margate, from 1559 to 
1631, gives a copy of an entry in the following terms: 
* Dutyes belonging to ye Vie of Sct John: ffor marriage 
and banes, 3s.; for burial in a sheet only, 6d.; with a 
cofin, Is.: yf the corps be brought into the church, 2s. ; 
ffor chyrching a woman, IS.; but must compound for 
the face cloth; and the poorer sort to pay only 91.; 
Faster offeringe per pole, 6d.—Ropenr JENKINSON 
minister” (15751601), 
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Literature. 


PHILIP DODDRIDGE.* 


Tus is another volume of the series of Men 
Worth Remembering.” It is a book which makes 
one regret that Dr. Stanford has not devoted him- 
self more largely than he has done to biographical 
writing. For this is almost a perfect biography, 
and would, reo have been unsurpassed in our 
time if the author had not yielded to pressure by 
leaving out a great deal that he had written. We 
can see pretty well where the scissors have been to 
work, and we greatly regret the marks of their 
appearance. And, while congratulating the pro- 
moters of this series in having obtained for it such 
a biography, we cannot help, at the same time, 
saying that the author has done himself some in- 
justice in respect to the form of its publication. 
The work should have had the honour of “a 
library book,” in which might have been found 
illustrations such as we should all like to have 
seen, and which would have brought the Doctor 
and his daily life still better before us. Well, 
such a book would have cost half a guinea or 
more, and now it can be had, substantially, for half- 
a-crown. The public are the gainers, and it is to 
be hoped that they will appreciate the gain. 

Dr. Doddridge was not what we should term a 
great man. He owed and still owes his unques- 
tionably great and, we judge, lasting fame, for the 
most part to himself, but greatly also to the time 
in which he lived. A man of the same ability, the 
same scholarship—or what would be equivalent to 
the same—and the same character living now would 
not attract a quarter of the attention which Dr. 
Doddridge deservedly attracted, but possibly, also, 
he might not hold his own so well as did the 
Northampton divine. Doddridge had a peculiar 
individua ty for his time. People now, as we 
see every day, get along perfectly well without 


2 work was large, but, then, there were 


no ieties to see to, there was only one 
magazine to be had, daily papers, such as they 
were, were comparatively inaccessible and sel- 
dom read, and the small local weekly probably 
supplied everything that was needed. There was 
not a tenth of the number of things to talk about ; 
nor a tenth of the number of letters to write. A 
man, especially if he rose at five o'clock in the 
morning, as did Doddridge, could do a deal of work 
in those days. Some manage to do as much or 
more now, but how many out of a million? 

But to the book before us. First, the reader will 
find much in it that has never been found before, 
and which must have taken long journeys and 
laborious searches to discover: Secondly, all this, 
with all that was previousl known, is written 
in one of the most attractive of styles—a style 
in itself charming, but enriched by the results of 
wide and scholarly reading. Very interesting, 
while peculiarly exact, is the account of the Dod- 
dridge family, which extends over three hundred 
rears. Then we are introduced to the child Philip. 
Dr. Stanford is an artist in words in his descrip- 
tion :— 


A child’s life generally opens into a scene of pleasant 
wonders. One of the first wonders that the child * 
ick an 


Doddridge saw was new St. Paul's, then in its 
0 whiteness. While he was watching the workmen on 
he deus beginning to build the lantern, Sir Christopher 
Wren was deing the like as he stood on the leads of his 
house at Camberwell, looking through his telescope. While 
the little one was glancing up the street, bannered with 
signs all swinging in the wind, Addison was writing: Our 
streets are filled with Blue Boars, Black Swans, and Red 
Lyons, not to mention Flying Pigs, and Hogs in Armour, 
with other creations more extraordinary than any in 
Africa.” He always kept a happy recollection of this old 
city, so unlike the London we know, and said not long 
before he died, “Oh, London! dear city of my youth!” 
wo memorials of this time may still be seen. One is a 
picture of himself as a child playing with a dog; the other is 
of his sister representing her as a graceful little lad carrying 
a basket of flowers. 

In the common room of the family, the fireplace was 
lined with Dutch tiles, which set forth the chief events of 
Scripture story. In some old house you may have seen a 
duplicate of this pictorial Bible with its glistening blue and 
white illuminations, to wit: The apple tree with a 
serpent in it; Noah looking out from the window of an ark 
smaller than himself; Eli falling back from the top of a 
five barred gate: a very great Jonah coming out of a eo 
little whale ; Peter sailing over the Sea of Galilee in a Dute 
three-decker ; A Prodigal Son ina periwig;andsoon. But 
the child was not old enough to be critical; these tiles) 
were doubtless full of wisdom and of wonder to him, 
and were glorious with suggestions out of which 
his mind made its own pictures and lighted its own try. 
Before he could read, his mother used to teach him 
delightful lessons out of this book, and these never faded. 
Thus be took his first degree, and here began the biblical 


scholarship that found final development in the “ Family | : 
He has aimed, however, at too great a variety for 

Of course we are told all about the youth's edu- | 
cation, training for the ministry, call to Kibworth, | 
| Raban is a stickit minister —a man who ought | 


Ry Walter C. Smith. 
Author of Olrig Grange, “ Borland Hill,“ “ Hilda, &c. 


Expositor. 


and ultimately to Northampton. We cannot tell 
of this, as the author has told it, for we are not 


Philip Doddridge. By Charles Stanford, D. D. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


— 


writing a life of Doddridge. But we can illustrate 
again the manner of his tale. Here is a descrip- 
tion of the old chapel at Northampton :— 


The writer of this once knew a man who knew a man who 
knew Doddridge. Seventy years ago, when one of these 
was very young, and the other—Master Love of H le— 
was very old, the two used to stand near the old building 
and think of the words: “ Thy servants take pleasure in | 
in the stones, and favour the dust thereof.“ Using the 
reminiscences furnished by these humble men, let us try to- 
see the place as it looked at the time touched by this | 
8 Beautiful as it was in their eyes, it certainly | 
had a look of quiet, respectable ugliness that might have | 
defied competition; for it seemed to have been reared by a 
believer in the rule, “ He who was born ina manger should be 
preached toinabarn.” It stood in the midst of green graves 
and sculptor stones, which time had powdered with oran 
and silver. Elms and Scotch firs shadowed it. On the walls 
were sepulchral tablets, a little pent roof shelved over each | 
door, all the windows above and below were shuttered 
outside—a precaution which ancient mobs made needful— | 
and in front, over one of them, was a sundial with the 
motto, Post est Occasio calva, 1695."" Once, Dr. 
Doddrige’s clerk being late, that clerk dicitur dizisse, is said 
to have said, By me it wants five minutes, the dial must 
be a little too fast. | 

Now note the interior. Space for about seven hundred 
persons. Roof propped by two great white wooden pillars | 
one a little bandy—the “Jachin” and “Boaz” of the 
temple. White galleries, clumsy white pulpit, a great 
sounding-board over it. Right and left of it, glazed with 
small gray-green panes, two tall windows of the la'tice kind, 
which Master Love remembered to have been taken out 
when Whitefield preached, that he might be heard by the 
crowd outside. Straight before the pulpit, a long, massive 
communion-table, at each side of which the students sat ; 
and over this table on a chain that dangled from the rafters, 
a mighty brass-branched candlestick. All the pews near 
the walls were deep and square, of the kind which —— 
Milton’s comparison of the people in them to sheep in the 


pens at Smithfield. There were no lobbies. You went up 
the gallery steps in the sight of all Israel; and the doors 
opened right into the graveyard, grassy, still, and peaceful. 
ithin and without, everything was marked by stark 
lainness, partly because the — had no wealth to spare, 
ut also from their sense of reverence. The thought was, 
„How dreadful is this place; this is none other than the 
house of God!“ Who will presume to decorate it 


For so Divine and pure a Guest, 
The emptiest rooms are furnished the best! 


Dr. Stwnford treats very adequately the position 
of Dissenters at this period. They were few, and 
they were deglning. Why did they not continue 
to decline? The answer is to be found in the 
life of such men as Dr. Doddridge—a man of 
great industry, study, and undoubtedly a good 


preacher, but above all a faithful man. Towards 


the close of his life he became somewhat de- 
spondent, but despondency did not make him leave 
off work. He did all that he could ; and the Dissent 
that we see around us, covering the land, en- 
joying liberties once undreamed of, animated by 
zeal, characterised by large activities, and winning 
the world, is the result. 


— — — — — — — —— — — — — 


A POEM FOR THE TIMES.“ 

ANOTHER series of dramatic poems from the 
hand of the author of “Olrig Grange (who is 
none other, as now openly avowed, than the Rev. | 
Dr. Walter C. Smith, of the Free High Churc 4, 
Edinburgh), is fitted to raise the liveliest expecta- 
tions. In his former essays of this kind Dr. Smith 
has shown a remarkable faculty for wrapping up 
the boldest and most searching theological specula- 
tions in the garment of poetry. Sometimes, the 
personal element intruded rather too strongly—a 
sense of reaction against dogmatic constructions 
was, now and then, too vividly felt, in view of full 
imaginative impression; but this was, in a large 
degree, atoned for by the generous humanity and 
the full-toned charity which sufficed to relieve the 
poetry from any taint of sectarianism, just as, on 
the other hand, it atoned for occasional defects in 
workmanship—flaws, faults, which argued either 
haste or ostentatious indifference to some of the 
minuter points of artistic form. Dr. Smith is an anti- 


dogmatist, and yet, paradoxical as it may seem, he 
is no sectary. If he aims at disengaging men's 
minds from the symbol, he is concerned to deepen | 


to have succeeded as a preacher, but who did not; 


_who had tried, unfortunately for his worldly woll- 


being, to penetrate to the secret of ancient symbol- 
isms, as seen in the whole history of sacrifice, of 
fire-worship, standing stones, &c., and to whom the 
cross itself had come to figure as a primitive emblem. 


He is represented to us as honest, sincere, faithful, 


with no worldly ambitions beyond the pastorate of 
the simple village, and labour among and daily 
intercourse with the peasants, preaching his un- 
written sermons, for we are told he adopted the 
good habit of using notes— 


Illustrations roughly etched, a kind 
Of hieroglyph whereof he had the key. 
This is his aspiration : 
A little kirk, beneath a steep green hill, 
With a grey spire, that peeps oer tall elim trevs, 
In a still pastoral land of brook and rill 
And broomy knoll, and sleepy, dripping mill, 
Far from the stir of cities and of seas: 


And near the kirk, low nestling in the copse, 
With honeysuckle clad, and roses red, 
A little manse, whose sweet-flowered garden slo>es 
Down to the river, where the river drops s 
With murmuring ripple, o'er a pobbly bed. 


How happily the days and years might flow, 
Among the silent shepherds brooding long, 

In pious labour, studious to know, 

And patient service, till their life should grow 
From thoughtful silence into thoughtful song: 


To from house to house in visit free, 
elcome as sunshine at the smoking hearth, 
To take the little children on the knee, 
And bless them, as He did in Galilee, 
Who came with blessings unto all the earth ; 


But alas! even the little village church is denied 
to him as he prosecutes the kind of studies to 
which he is impelled, as if by inner necessity; for 


rumours arise about his soundness—rumours that 


ruin him as a minister. 


So he forsook the priesthood just in time, 
And only just in time; for there had been 
Ominous whispers here and there about 
Doctrines unsound, unsettling, dangerous. 
Turning his back upon the Church he becomes a 
litterateur, and in a modest way succeeds in that 
calling—a fact which alone could be taken to 
account for some of the lighter pieces in this 
volume—lyrics of love and of nature, which 
do not seem quite consistent with the character 
as originally given to us, but rather as if the 
author had had them by him in his desk, and had 
in this way turned them to account to enlarge the 
volume. Of course Raban has his love-passages. 
There is a House in the Square with three 
beauties : Muriel, ‘‘a cheerful enigma;" Loo, 
“deft at a pudding, a stocking, or a ditty,” a 
practical, but right lively damsel—for she is quick 
at a riddle and keen in retort; and Myra, tho 
wisest of them, though not so nimble and deft 
of wit.“ And Raban is so impressed that it 
may be held quite dramatically consistent that he 
should sing this song :— 
LOVE. 
O, what is this that in my heart is singing, 
Like sweet bird caged there carolling all day ? 
O, what is this such gladness to me bringing, 
That life is bliss, and work is merry play, 
And round my steps, lo! sunny flowers are springing 
As I go singing, singing on my way ? 
O, Love, glad Love! 
Oh! what is this that in my heart is sighing, 
Like captive vainly moaning to be free ? 
Ah! what is this so heavy in me lying, 
No rest there is, nor any work for me, 
And leaf and flower are drooping now and dying 
As I go sighing, sighing wearily ? 
O, Love, sad Love! 


What thing is this my foolish heart is dreaming, 
That I should love, and long for yon bright star? 
I sigh or sing, but she, unmoved, is gleaming 
As in high glory where the angels are— 
I but a glow-worm on the earth dull-beaming, 
While she ia gleaming, gleaming there afar. 
O, Love, vain Love! * 


But we like him better when he is painting por- 
traits of such types as Miss Penelope Leith, where 


their reverence for the thing Spare we and thus 
really to unite them. It is evident that he has suf- 
fered from the harsh hyper-Calvinism which, in 
times past, obtained a most paralysing power over 
the Church to which he belongs, and he would fain 
soften and modify the view of certain doctrines 
which still too largely obtain. In none of the 
former poems has he 2 more efficient service in 
this direction than in the present one. It is quite 
true that in this ease he has failed in so consistently 
maintaining the individuality of his professed alter 
ego, as he did in that of “ Olrig Grange” or in 
“Hilda”: but he is more intense, more direct, 
and more impassioned, if we may say so, in some of 
the pieces we have here than he has ever been. 


consistency, and essays to touch strings which do 
not fully or spontaneously respond to his hand. 


Raban; or, Life Splinters. A Poem. 


Maclehose, 


really there is not a touch lost; or, better still, 
when his deeper convictions find voice in such 
things as the section of Crystallised Sermon,“ 
called Elijah,” which is one of the most vigorous 
and powerful of protests against the outrage on 
human sentiment committed by certain extravagant 
dogmas of religious zealots regarding the future 
state. Elijah is being conveyed in his chariot of 
fire up the cloudy heavens. As the chariot sweeps 
- upwards, the prophet becomes aware that the wheels 
are rolling over a sea of faces upturned in agony 
and appeal for pity. He beseeches his angel chario- 
teer to stop and save their suffering. The answer 
is that those they drive over“ are the three hun- 
dred priests of Baalim who fell beneath thy blows 
that glorious day in Carmel.” 

Let them perish, as they cry 

To the gods that cannot help them 

When they live or when they die. 

zut Elijah, moved to tender relenting by the 

_piteousness of the spectacle, insists on mercy, 
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Then he 
and mild, 
For the burden of the glory made him humble as a child ; 


And he lifted up the prostrate head of one and then 


another 


For the burden of the greatness made him tender as a 


mother. 


And the last few stanzas of this bold and every 
way original poem, which seeks to reassert the 
feelings of the human heart as against a 
perverted dogmatism of un-mercy, are so powerful 


unive 


that we must crave the space to quote them :—- 


Then, one by one, he bure them gently from the angel’s 


way, 

And, = by one, he laid them down, and kissed them 
where they lay; 

And he never was so human as in his meekness then, 

And he never was so godlike till he was like other men. 


And he said in yearning pity, O that I might die for you, 

Hapless souls that are in darkness, and who know not what 
they do!” 

And the tearful eye was swimming, and he heaved a weary 
sigh ; 

He was very near to glory with that great tear in his eye. 

And the angel in his chariot sat, and watched him toiling 


ng, 
And the angel’s face shone radiant, and he broke into a 


song ; 
For the choicest songs of angels are the anthems that begin 
With the sorrow of a contrite heart a-breaking for its sin. 


And ever as the prophet wept, the angel sang more loud, 

And his face was shining more the more the prophet’s head 
was bowed ; 

Until the task was ended, and the flesh was crucified, 

When lo! they were at the gate of heaven, and the door 


was opened wide. 

Lo! they were at the gate of heaven, and there a mighty 
t , 

Ten thousand times ten thousand, raised their shout, and 
sang their song, 

But the Lord remembered he was flesh, aul down:zast for 


his sin, ä 
And Enoch who had walked with God came forth to lead him 
In. 

The peculiar power and originality and heart - 
stirring force of this poem must be our excuse for 
dwelling upon it. We have only space to present 
a few stanzas from the section on Sacrifice, which 
suffices indirectly dramatically to justify much in 
the theological tendencies attributed to Raban :— 


Yet darker rites were theirs who kissed 
Their hand unto the placid moon ; 
Or who the Tyrian Moloch wist 

To pacify with choicest boon 
Of ＋ maid ; or where the priest 

Stood grim beneath the Druid oak ; 
Or Aztec fed with ample feast 

The captives for the fateful rock, 


What was it entered thus the soul, 

To give it calm, or promise bliss ? 
Strange that the ages as they roll, 

Have dropped behind a thought like this, 
Which held the universal min 

Of all the world when it was young ! 
For now the key [ cannot find 

In all that men have said or sung. 


In mocking scorn, the prophet laughed 
Loud at a hungering, thirsting God, 
Who craved the flesh of bulls, or quaffed 
The reeking blood that died the sod, 
For every beast is His, and all 
The cattle with their clover-breath, 
And love that quickened great and small 
Can feel no pleasure in their death. 


They say the Giver of all life 
Is fain to take the life He gives 
And will not spare, unless the knife 
May gash some other thing that lives ; 
And — eee me mp he are clear 
While I in dizzying ness e, 
But trust that God will yet a — 
In star-gleams of a nobler hope. 

We feel that we can conscientiously recommend 
this poem as indicative of much in the temper and 
drift of present day questionings, beyond the 
special significance it may have as a warning voice 
from the midst of the Presbyterian Churches still 
chained to old and extreme formulas. 


ANOTHER TRAVELLER IN AMERICA.* 


Tux traveller in the United States is getting to 
be a very common-place sort of person. Not so 
very ** years ago he was a rarity, and it was 
almost a distinction to have it said, He has been 
to America.“ But now, the American traveller is 
to be counted not by units but by hundreds, and, 
very soon, the books of American travel will be 
reckoned in the same way. 


Mr. Berry's work has a freshness of its own—a 
thorough individuality. The author writes with 
vigour and conciseness, says what he thinks in a 
very direct style, and leaves upon you the impres- 
sion of being an observant and self-relying man. 
But after all, and notwithstanding the many weeks 
Mr. Berry spentin the United States and Canada, 
he does not appear to have seen very much. The 
reason is that he has an eye for manners rather 
than anything else, and that he has a weakness for 
giving conversations verbatim. Dialogues about 
nothing or next to nothing fill whole pages, and are 


By C. B. Berry. 


* The Other Side; How it Struck Us. 
Griffith and Farran. 


2 down from the chariot, looking all so meek 


| given with the evident intention of caricaturing the 
American manners. It is impossible not to con- 
trast this work with the last work on America 
that was reviewed in these pages, viz., Sir George 
Campbell's. In the one you have the careful 
observations of a statesman, in the other the lively 
criticisms of the ‘‘ promiscuous” traveller. But 
each is good in its way, and, of the two, Mr. Berry's 
book is, if of inferior value, decidedly the more 
readable. : 

We are soon introduced to what Mr. Berry evi- 
dently considers to be the typical sort of American, 
of whom there seems to have been a good many 
representatives in the course of his travels. And 
this leads us to say, at once, that it is a most re- 
markable circumstance that our traveller never 
went into educated society in the whole course of 
his tour. How that happened we can't say, but 
we can say this—that persons may live for years 
in the United States and not come across such 
provincial Americans as Mr. Berry seems to have 
been so constantly meeting. For instance, take 
this very first sketch, to which we have already 
referred :— 

The Chieago man thought that there was no place on 
earth like Chicago, and was always eager to launch into de- 
scriptions. He was inclined to become somewhat extravagant 
in its praises; and conversations like the following were of 
daily occurrence :— 

(Chicago man—nasally): “Chicago, sir, is the most re- 
markable city of the day. You just start around and pros- 
pect, and see 2 can find its living equal for pro. 
gress. We go ahead, sir, in Chicago. We advance, I tell 
you. We have the tallest produce trade in the world; and 
I calculate, sir, we turn over more dollars there in one 3 


than London does in a month.“ 

“ How about St. Louis? 

„Saint Louis! (with infinite contempt). I wouldy’t be 
found dead in Saint Louis. Saint Louis ain't a paltry cir- 
cumstance to Chicago. Only thing Saint Louis really 
go ahead in is the plague; they do succeed in fevers there 
most uncommon.” — 

“ Indeed ! a most unhappy pre-eminence.“ 

„% Yes, sir, I tell you again, Chicago is the boss commer- 
cial city of the age. Just look, now, at our moonicipal insti- 
tootions. Look at our streets. 1 * spacious, sir, and 
elegant. Only take the length of them; there’s Halsted- 
street runs for thirty-eight miles iu one straight line ——’”’ 

All through the city?” 

“ Why no, I guess hardly. You see it extends on to the 
prairie a bit. But we’re rapidly building outwards.” 

Ah! then your idea in the West is to lay out your streets 
first, and build up to them?” 

„That's where it is, sir. That's progress—that’s enter- 
prise. Then look at our buildings. Our dry good stores are 
the finest in existence, solid, sir, and ornamental, with seven 
floors and steam elevators. Our public institootions are in 
the newest known style of architecture(!) Yes, sir, I re- 
mark that our buildings are without a parallel.“ 

“ So, I presume, are your fire engines? 

(Chicago wan, entirely ignoring the hit, but catching at 
the new idea). “ Now, I just guess you have struck it. 
Our fire system is the most wonderful known. It’s entirely 
perfect. You mean to visit Chicago, sir, I think you said? 

I have every intention of doing so.” 


And so on. 

The author's description of American hotels fs 
clever, and he writes, as does everybody else, with 
profound appreciation of the comprehensiveness of 
an American “ bill of fare.“ He gives us a specimen 
of one, and he very correctly says not only that it 
is ‘‘a marvellous literary effort, but that the first 
time vou see an American bill of fare you are over- 
whelmed, stunned ; dishes crowd one upon another 
in a countless whirl, and not until you hear an 
American at your elbow order with unmoved voice 
an avalanche of eight or ten different articles do 
you pluck up heart and venture to command a 
modest plate of soup and some roast beef.“ 

Mr. Berry gives an extremely inadequate, and to 
some extent incorrect, account of New York. He 
evidently did not study old New York, but only the 
portion in which his hotel was situated, whicl is 
something like writing about London while seeing 
only the Belgravian district, but never visiting the 
City itself. But we have good if rather slashing 
descriptions of Philadelphia, Washington, Rich- 
mond, and Chicago, with the inevitable conver- 
sations, for which the author—we insinuate nothing 
—certainly seems to have a most remarkable 
memory. In the Prairie Village, however, he 
treads comparatively new ground, and we do not 
think so good a description of extreme Wes- 
tern life has ever been given, as that which is tob e 
found in this chapter. Of the character of the 
people there is the following admirable picture :— 


It is true that the settler’s clothes are bad—perfectly 
true; they are worse than bad—they are often villainous. 
They show scant ves:ige of the original colour, and are ven- 
tiluted by holes at all points. But the settler’s labour in the 
fields is rough beyond what most persons know. All are alike 
engaged ia it; there is no outsider to see them; and they do 
not care to spoil good garments. They are intelligent, these 
prairie men, and thoroughly acquainted with their business ; 
possessing, moreover, a much larger information on general 
subjects than does the British labourer. As to independence 
of manner, they have been born to a social state into which 
rank and class never entered, and so cannot be expected to 
admire or look up to that which they do not comprehend. 
And their innate consciousness of capability for their own 
vocation, arising from success in it, inspires them with a 
warked self-respect and self-reliance. They care not for king 
or kaiser, simply because they have never known them; and 


— 


it a peer of England came among them, they naturally could 


| not take in his position. If he tried to impress them with 


social superiority, they would merbly laugh at him; in fact, 
in 80 — os he sould net work with his hands and earn his 
own bread as they do, they would probably consider them- 
selves superior to him. 

The settler’s spirit of re acd independence springs 
not from discontent at a felt supremacy of class, as in the 
case of the turbulent British working man, but solely from 
his having failed to grasp the idea that there could be, under 
the sun, any class who might claim deference and depen- 
dence from him. Much of this idea of universal equality 
must fade away with an advancing refinement ; but such of 
it as at present obtains ceases to be obnoxious, when we re- 
gard its peculiar character. It is not on the prairie that the 
outery is raised against an “ effete and bloated British aris- 
toc:acy.”” The Western men are too simple and careless to 
trouble their brains about such a thing; that vaponring and 
offensive demonstration springs amid the cities from hot- 
headed demagogues and 4 men, whose misfortune 
is that, knowing nothing, they have there stopped short, 
and know too little. But to the stranger, the Western settler 
is doubtless an unintelligible and unknown quantity at first. 
He sees a rough man whose garb might qualify him to be 
the prince of mendicants; he sees in that man's face a 
sturdy independence and self-respect; then he is told that 
the man is worth three or four thousand dollars; and he 
takes some time to understand and reconcile the novel fea- 
tures. 

A year's residence on the [Illinois prairie would be par- 
ticularly beneficial to "= of our own countrymen, who in- 
cline to set too high a ‘igure on their own importance; as 
they might there find, for the first time, a set of people who 
would not take them at their own valuation. They would 
return much wiser, if somewhat sadder men. 


Mr. Berry has a great deal to tell about the Cana- 
dian bush—saying it, however, as is usual with hin, 
a little too much in the colloquial style. In Boston 
he, of course, finds another American who talks 
in vulgar style, and shows his ignorance. After 
visiting Boston he returns to this country. As we 
have said, his book is readable, but we wonder 
what would be thought of an American who should 
choose to write a book on England in our author's 
manner? What should we think of him if he gave 
us specimens of ‘‘cockney,’’ Yorkshire, or Dorset- 
shire dialects with the apparent intention of lead- 
ing the reader to suppose that that was the ordinary 
talk of Englishmen? But, as we have said, some- 
how or other, Mr. Berry while in America seems 
never to have got into the society of educated 
people. 


PICTURESQUE PALESTINE.* 


Ir promises are fulfilled—and the name of the 
firm is, in that respect, a sufficient guarantee—this 
will be one of the most noteworthy and superb pub- 
lications of the day. Its general scope may be 

thered from the — — The work 
is to be issued by subscription only, in forty-one half. 
crown parts, half as many five shilling parts, and in 
four volumes. Its projectors offer to the public 
“a more complete description, both of Palestine and 
the Sinaitic peninsula, than has hitherto existed,” 
illustrated by some six hundred new engravings on 
steel and wood, by eminent artists who have been des- 
patched to take sketches on the spot of every place of 
interest from the Lebanon to Beersheba, and from the 
Nile to Mount Sinai and Petra.” The work is being 
ared under the general superintendence of Colonel 

ilson, F.R.S., formerly engineer to the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, who will be assisted by the most 
eminent explorers of the day, such as Canon Tristram, 
Colonel Warren, Lieut. Conder, Dr. Scharf, Professor 
Palmer, Mr. E. T. Rogers, and the Rev. F. W. Holland 
—all of whom have obtained distinction as the laborious 
authors of books illustrative of special sections of the 
Holy Land, and will now combine their experience in 
one exhaustive work worthy of the theme. Dean 
Stanley, whose familiarity with Palestine is well known 
to the readers of his charming work on the subject, 
will contribute an introduction. So extensive and 
costly an enterprise can only succeed by liberal public 
support, which we have no doubt it will lavishly receive. 

The First Part of Picturesque Palestine, which now lies 
before us, begins with a description of Jerusalem and 
its vicinity from the practised pen of Colonel Wilson, 
who has made the subject his particular study, and 
whose authentic information will be read with much in- 
terest. The frontispiece is the most charming and pic- 
turesque whole-page view of the Mount of Olives we 
ever remember to have seen, engraved on steel from the 
drawing of Mr. Harry Fenn, taken on Mount Zion. 
Among the other full-page engravings are—* The Jaffa 
Gate,” “The Tower of David,” “Entrance to the 
Citadel,“ Hezekiah’s Pool,” “ Entrance to the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre,” “The Shrine,” “The Chapel 
in the Cave of the Cross,” ang Via Dolorosa —the 
last two of which are particularly effective as fine wood- 
2 About every other page contains an original 
artistic design illustrating the text, and giving the 
reader an insight into the most interesting localities of 
the Holy City as they now are. We need hardly add 
that the work will be printed on fine-toned paper, and 
there can be no doubt that it will be fitted, in every way, 
to adorn the library or the drawing-room as the most 
sumptuous, reliable, and enduring memorial of scenes 
and localities that are dear to every Christian. 


— — — — = 


Mr. David Bogue has just published ia “ The Illus- 
trated Opera Series,” the Legend, the Poem, and the 
Musical Gems of Richard Wagner's Opera of Lohen- 
grin,” translated and arranged by John P. Jacksor, 
with the assistance, in the pianoforte arrangement, of 
Frances Monette Jackson. 


— ee — - ee 


* Picturesque Palestine, Sinai, and Egypt. Part I. London: 
Virtue aud Co,, Limited, 204, City-road, 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


Ir is difficult to say anything new of the Post Office 
London Directory (Kelly and Co.), which has attained 
the venerable age of eighty-two, and is a punctual and 
welcome Christmas visitor. Like some old people— 
though not perhaps at that advanced stage of life— 
the Directory grows bigger as it grows older, notwith- 
standing the publishers’ manifest use of hydraulic 
pressure in compressing its contents, and their skill in 
saving the utmost s by re-arrangement and new 
devices. Still. London grows rapidly, and so neces- 
sarily must this epitome of its tness. Not 
having (happily) scen the infancy of this remark. 
able publication in its early stages, we can only 
= of the last few years, none of the issues of 
which have come and gone without the introduc. 
tion of some new and novel feature. Every edition 
seems perfect till the next comes, when it is seen that 
Mesars. Kelly's experienced staff have been able to sug- 
gest some happy improvement. The edition for 188], 
which is probably by this time on the tables or shelves 
of all wanting it whom our voice can reach, is a palpable 
product of the evolution theory, and though obese, it 
enjoys perpetual youth, and has a stalwart family of 
suburban children, hardly less in request than the 
parent. Every year we find it, in our own sphere, in- 
creasingly indispensable. More we need not and can- 
not say. 

Sacred Books of the East. (Trubner and Co.) Volumes 
VI. and IX. of this valuable series of works, which sup- 
ly the most authentic attainable information for the 
be f of the students of Com tive Religion, are 
devoted to a new translation of the Koran, or Qur'an, 
according to the form of spelling which the translator, 
Mr. E. H. Palmer, judges best to represent the Arabic 
word. In an introductory sketch tracing the progress 
of Mohammedanism, Mr. Palmer states his conclusion 
that the early portions of the Qur'an are the genuine 
rhapsodies of an enthusiast who believed himself in- 
spired,” but in his later history Mohammed resorted to 
fraudulent devices to prove the truth of what he him- 
self believed. Amidst varying testimony he inclines to 
the conviction that Mohammed could neither read nor 
write. The suggestion that the “revelations” were 
founded on suggestions received from a Christian 
monk is rejected as having not the least evidence“ 
in its support. Jewish and Christian traditions, and 
Persian legends were current among the Arabs before 
hie day, but there is no reason to believe that he was 
enabled to consult either the Jewish or the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. An allusion to an alleged sub- 
stitution by those who hide the truth” of vad Avro 
for wepixAurés, which “ would be exactly translated by 
the name A’hmed or Mohammed” in Arabic, in 
John xvi. 7, is accounted for on the theory that he 
may have received the suggestion from some of his 
Christian friends.” In reference to the language em- 
ployed in the book, which it has been the custom for 
centuries of Islam to eulogise as un- 
approachable, Mr. Palmer describes it as noble and 
forcible, but not elegant in the sense of literary refine- 
ment’’; it was, in fact, the ordinary language and 
metaphor of a Bedawi Arab expressed with rnde, fierce 
eloquence, the only rbetorical ornament conmeted in 
making the pertods more or less rhythmical and most 
of the clauses rhyme, as was then and still is natural 
to.an Arab orator. In illustration of this reference, is 
made to an incident which occurred while Moham. 
med was dictating to his amanuensis. When he came 
to the words, We have created man from an extract 
off clay then we produced it another crea- 
tion,” Abdallah followed with the phrase, “ And blessed 
be God, best of Creators, whereupon Mohammed in- 
stracted him to write that down also. In view of this 
“necessary outcome of the structure of the Arabic 
tongues,’ an adequate translation into a foreign language 
becomes — difficult. To imitate the rhyme 
and rhythm would be to give the English an artificial 
ring from which the Arabic is quite free; to render it 
by fine or stilted lan e would be quite as foreign to 
the-spirit of the original; while to make it too rude or 
familiar would be to err equally on the other side. 
Sale’s version, although a very scholarly production, 
fails in conveying an idea of the nervous e and 
rugged simplicity of the original.” In thenewrendering 
now offered to the public, Mr. Palmer explains that he 
has taken the course of translating each sentence as 


literally as the difference in structure between the two 
l 


would allow. ‘To preserve this closeness of 
— he has had in several instances to make use 
of. English constructions which, if not incorrect from a 
strictly grammatical point of view, are,” to some extent, 
inelegant;”’ in the same way he has not hesitated to 
rendera ruggedorcommon-place expression in the Arabic 
by “a similar“ English expression. By pursuing this 
course, Mr. Palmer has succeeded in producing a 
translation which enables Englishmen better to appre- 
ciate the inspiriting effect of the original than Sale’s 
version, which is confessedly; wath all its merits, very 
dreary reading. The werk is admirably printed in two 
handsome volumes, with ind x and notes. 

A, History of England vader the Anglo-Saxon Kings. 
(G. Bell and Sons.) Mr. Thorpe tells us that when some 
farty years since he had completed the translation of an 
important portion of the product of Dr. Lappenberg’s 

aking researches amon ancient records, he 

ound that not one of the boo ers to whom it was 
offered would risk anything in its publication, and in a 
moment of disappvintment he thereupon destroyed the 
labour of many months. He candidly acquits the pub- 
lishers of blame, for he announces his conviction that 
few persons in this country then interested themselves 
— about old history: The impetus since given to 
that study by the report ofthe Noord Commission, and 
more gen diffnsion of education, happily induced 
the translator to again ap 
tow years later a complete ish version of Dr. Lap- 
penberg's History of the Anglo-Saxons made its appear- 


— 


himself to the task, and a 
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ance, and was very favourably received. That work has 
been for some time out of print, and with a view to 
making this storehouse of information accessible to the 
widely-extended circle now interested in such studies, 
Messrs. Bell and Co. have now issued a revised edition, 
uniform with their excellent Standard Library. The 
revision has been undertaken by E. C. Otté, under 
whose judicious directions the record has been broken 
up into chapters, and supplied with a capital index and 
many valuable notes. Useful as the work is to students, 
3 style will specially commend it to the general 
e 


r. 
New Zealand, Past and Present. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) The Rev. James Buller is the author of a 
somewhat voluminous work, “Forty Years in New 
Zealand.” With a view to placing the leading facts 
ene oe during his long residence in an accessible 
orm before a r circle of readers, this interesti 
little volume, which is embellished with a sestesien of 
excellent engravings and a capital map, has been 
prepared. Intending emigrants will find here many 
useful hints. 


THE DEATH ROLL OF 1880. 


WHILE, in common with all classes of Her Majesty's 
subjects, Nonconformists have had to share in general 
regrets for the 1emoval of illustrious in various 
ranks of life—such as 


at the Sublime Porte; distinguished ju like Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn, Lord Justice , and 
Chief Baron Kelly; eminent barristers like Dr. A. J. 


Stephens; distinguished representatives of literature 
such as Mr. Tom Taylor and George Eliot; and a 
student of natural history, who enjoyed so unique a 
3 as that occupied by Mr. Frank Buckland—they 

ve also had to endure their own special griefs in 
marking the ravages of Death within a more limited 
circle. anes the readers of the Nonconfor- 
mist and In — probably no death re- 
corded within the year evoked a feeling of more 
intense sympathy than that which followed — 
announcement of the departure of the Rev. Dr. igh, 
for seventeen years the pastor of Hare-court Chapel, 
and for five years the successor of Dr. Stoughton at 
Kensington—passing away as he did in the zenith of 
his reputation and the fulness of his powers, when ap- 
parently he had become ina special manner qualified 
to carry on the work to which he had devoted his life 
energies. Of the impression which he produced on per- 
sons of other denominations, we have testimony from one 
who knew him well, and who descri im as a 
“thoroughly genuine, true, real man, with no thought 
of self; the simplicity of a child combined with the 
shrewdness of an experienced man, and the intellect of 
a giant,” an estimate which needs no qualification on 
the score of extravagant eulogy. 

Several have passed away at a ripe old age, like 
Mr. Isaac Perry, of Chelmsford, who for years past 
has been cheerfully accorded the leading position 
among the Nonconformists of Essex; Mr. Samuel 
Watts, whom Manchester men honoured with 
a public funeral; the Rev. John Curwen, whose 
name is permanently associated in history with 
the successes achieved and to be gained in 
the future by the Tonic Sol-fa movement; and 
Mr. H. Hadland, keeper of the Guildhall, who for 
more than sixty years continued to render good 
service in connection with the work of Sunday-school 
instruction. Some were struck down suddenly, like 
Senator George Brown, of Toronto, proprietor of the 
Toronto Globe, and for years one of the most pro- 
minent among the most Liberal statesmen in Canada, 
who died from wounds received from the hands of a 
vindictive assassin. Congregationalists have lost 
during the year one who rendered them good 2 
his researches among ancient archives, Dr. S. Wad- 
dington's fifth and concluding volume of Congrega- 
tional History having beer sent through the press only 
a few months before, with failure of then fast waning 
strength, his earthly career closed. At a much earlier age, 
one who had faithfully served the Baptist denomination 
as editor of the Freeman, was called away to his eternal 
rest. 

The mission-field loat in the Rev. M. A. Sherring, of 
Benares, one very distinguished representative; and the 
Bible Society has had to deplore the loss of the Rev. 
S. B. Bergne, who for twenty-six years faithfully 
discharged the duties of the secretariat. A co-opera- 
tor with Mr. a in founding that ee 
ageney, the London City Mission, passed away in the 
person of the Rev. R E. Dear; and feelings of regret, 
unaffected by any sense of denominatio were 
deeply stirred by the intelligence of the lsudden death 
by drowning of Prebendary Wright, of the Church 
Missionary Society. Probably to Nonconformists. 
staunch friends of national education as they are, even 
more than among those of his own Ch , did the 
tidings of the death of the Rev. John Rodgers, vice- 
chairman. of the School Board for London, convey a 
deep sense of loss. An earnest fellow-labourer in the 
same good work was the late Mr. James Watson, who 
rendered excellent service as chairman of the Statistical 
Committee of the London School Board. In preparing 
healthy and interesting books for the hosts now issuin 
from the elementary schools to swell the ranks o 
readers. Mr. W. H. G. Kingston rendered service, the 
value of which will long continue to be appreciated. Our 
Wesleyan friends have to deplore the lossof a munificent 
contributor to the funds of their agencies in the person 
of Sir Francis Lycett; a long list of | es in his will 
recently proved, indicate that to the last his interest 
in those enterprises continued unabated. Among the 
friends of peace the memory of Mr. Edward Pease, for 
many years sv prominently associated with the opera- 
tions of a society which directs its energies to the 
exorcism of the spirit of war and all its attendant 
atrocities,will long be cherished with affection and esteem. 
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— =. —. town of Darlington shows 
ow earnes e t rogress in e lucational 
and moral improvement should be found following in 
the path of peace. The mention of this worthy member 
of the Society of Friends recalls a thought of one who, 
not less earnestly served her day and generation, Mrs. 
Stafford Allen, whose memorial may be found in the 
mission establishment on Mount Lebanon, one of the 
fruits of her efforts for the advancement of Syrian 
missions. Nor should this brief and imperfect record 
close without reference to two honoured ministers, dis- 
tinguished by their ~*~ gifts, the Rev. Samuel Coley 
and the Rev. C. M. Birrell. May remembrance of 
these worthies encourage all to whom life and health 
are continued, to resolve that they will, so far as oppor- 
tunity serves them, endeavour to so acquit — 
that they will leave the world better than they found it. 


THE BURIALS ACT IN THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 


It appears from a letter addressed by Mr. Carvell Williams 
to the Daily News that although the Channel Islands are 
included in the Burials Act, it has not yet come into operation 
there. Mr. Williams says :— 

“The Queen’s absence in Scotland occasioned a 
delay of nearly three months in the issue of the usual 
Orders in Council requiring the Royal Courts of 
Jersey and Guernsey to register the Act. And not those 
Courts have refused to register the Act, and have referred 
the matter to ‘the States;’ the ground of such refusal 
being that no communication on the subject of the Bill had 
been made to the local authorities, who had not had the 
0 ity of considering the expediency of making such a 
chaage in the law. 

“ Two cases may be adduced which contravene the claim to 
refuse obedience to a law passed by the Imperial Parliament. 
One of these occurred in 1806, when the Committee of Coun- 
cil for — — a pany gem ö — * 
mity with a previous precedent an then passed 
Pastinment. that es it was binding by ite own force, ‘ oe 
there exists no power to suspend its execution, either the 
whole or in part, the delay in registering it can have no 
other effect than to deprive the inhabitants of of 
that usual notification of ita provision which was meant to 
be given to them by the registration.’ The also 
arose in 1821, when the Home Office the Lient- 
Governor of G of what in 1808, and 
also stated that the view then acted upon had bees confirmed 
by the Court of Exchequer, the conclusion being that Her 

7 — 4 — ‘are bound ta take notice 
ot᷑ e Abt of the arliament, ne 
tration thereof shall have taken place.’ — of the 
Court were en Se — to —— — 
Act, without waiting for a peremptory er in Council, 
which it seems was 2. in 1806.“ 

The Nonconformists in the Islands are very numerous, 
and they are not disposed to depend u “the States for 
the passing of a law in their favour which has been already 

by the Imperial Parliament ; as the 
members of the States are only partially e 
ponsible to the people. They are therefore addressing them- 
selves to the Queen, and to the Home Office, to compel the 
immediate registration of the Act by the Royal Courts. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Mr. Dauz.—The Rev. T. Pelham Dale, who is now on a 
visit to his son, who is curate of near 
Lincolnshire, met with an accident. In a 
case he fell and received a cut near the eye, but is progress- 
2 - 

HE Marguis or Ripon.—The City Prese states that the 
Viceroy of India has entrusted the ment of the 
ecclesiastical department of the State to the Hon. James 
Gibbs, a member of the Government of India, who is an 
English Churchman. Mr. Gibbs is a brother of the Rev. 
P dary Gibbe, vicar of Christ Church, and Proctor in 
Convocation for the diocese of London. 

Tar Hon. E. L. Stanter on Disestasiisument.—The 
Hon. E. L. Stanley, M. P., attended a Liberation vonfer- 
ence held in Queen-street School,Oldham, on December 22nd. 
In the course of his remarks he said that the question of dis- 
establishment was rapidly going forward into the region of 
— litics. Dissenters themselves would find it a 
ong and difficult task to acquire sufficient force to settle 
the question, bat everywhere, outside England as well as 
in it, the tendency modern sentiment is towards dises- 
tablishment. As international communication became closer 
the growth of public opinion in one quarter reacted upon 
— — and they not have a wave of sentiment pass. 
ing over other countries which would not also affect this. 
Undoubtedly, however, one of the great causes the 
work was the diasensions within the Church itself, the 
present situation of that within the Church who are 
called Ritualiste. With the recent prosecutions as to the 
latter, they knew quite well the Liberals were not nsi- 
ble for the Publie Worship ion Act, u they 
were instituted. (Hear, hear.) That Act was brought in 
by Lord Beaconsfield, who thought it would be very popular, 
and who in the course of the discussion said many h 
— 2 Ritualists. At the same time he (Mr. 
8 y) had no fault to find with the principle of that mea- 
sure. Of courae they were for conacientious, earnest, 
hard-working men who found ves ina difficulty be- 
tween their canacience and the law, but at the same time he 
thought they had a right to expect that the Cburch would 
be administered in accordance with the law and the opinions 
of the great mass of the people; because if there was any 
justification for the existence of the Church, it most be that 
it represents the views of the great majority of the people. 
It was one general objection to the Irish Church that it did 
not represent the views of the people. Ever since the Refor- 
mation the people of this country, whether wishing for an 
Established Church or not, wished that Church to be Protes- 
tant ; and Liberals as well as Conservatives would not stand 
this extreme Ritualism for a moment. It might be said 
that party in the Church was only a minority, but still 
within a parish that minority was practically the only Esta- 
blished Church. In rural parishes, where they had no choice, 
as in towns, it must bea great injustice that owing to the 


state of the law a appointed aga Protestant should 
use symbols by ordinary ple quite undistinguishable 
from those of Roman Catholicism. 
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minational Interest. 
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Fall Reports of Meetings and Lectures interesting to Noncon- 
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Equality. 
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From time to time the NONCONFORMIST and INDE- 
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Ecclesiastical Events of special interest to the Free Churches. 

%% The year 1831 will be the Jubilee of the Co ional 
Union, and the NONCONFORMIST and INDEPENDENT 
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Movements, Meetings, and Lectures in connection with that 
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OPINIONS ON THE COMBINED PAPER: 
„We do not know ite equal or superior in the European reli 


Press. Large in and powerful by the talent of ite Ed 
animated by a boldly and reforming spirit, with „varied, 
and interesting it answers almost entirely by all these 


information, 
united characteristics to the ideul of a patriotic, benevolent, and 
Christian paper. L Eglise Libre of Nice. 


“The Eratten Inperexpert and Norcorrorsist have been united 
under the title of Tur Noxcowronmist anv Inperexpext. Each was 


a before the union. The united in t of 
abiltey. variety of contents, and journalistic spirit, aspire to Toad the 
religious press on both sides of the sea.’’—Chicago Standard. 


„„ The Publishers will be happy to forward copies of the 
above Prospectus ina separate form to any friends who may 
be willing and able to circulate them. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO.,13 & 14, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Kensington Chapel, Allen Street. 


RE COLMER B. SYMES, B. X., late of Exeter, will 


enter upon his ministry on Sunday next. Services at 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. 


Holy Land and Egypt. 


GAZE and SON, Originators and First Conductors 

e of Oriental Tours, vide the most efficient conductors and 

the best — 1 for high-class Eastern travel. The first Spring 

tour for 1881 leave London, February 2). See Tourist Gazette,” 
3d. post free.—142, Strand, London. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“‘Noncon.”—The gentleman to whom his letter was 
addressed begs us gratefully to acknowledge the receipt 
of it. 

“ An Old Deacon seems to have forgotten that the chair- 
man of the Congregational Union for the ensuing year will 
be the Rev. Dr. Allon, who is eminently ficted to preside 
over the Jubilee celebrations, and that he was appointed to 
that position last May. 


„%% We avail ourselves of this last opportunity during 
the present year of gratefully acknowledging the kindness 
of very many friends in various parts of the country, for 
their valuable co operation in several ways in making the 
Nonconformist and Independent more widely known among 
the members of our Free Churches; which efforts promise 
to yield satisfactory results at the turn of the New Year. 

We would respectfully remind such of our Subscribers 
as have not yet sent a remittance to the Publishers, in 
response to the not ice forwarded, that it would be a great 
convenience if they would forward their annual subscrip- 
tion (one guinea in advance) on or before THURSDAY 
NEXT, JANUARY Sth, when the First Number vf the 
New Year will appear. 

We may add that all Annual Subscribers will this year 
receive for their guinea paid in advance fifty-three numbers, 
instead of the ordinary fifty-two—there having been fifty- 
three Thursdays in 1880. 

With the present number we supply a Title Page and 
Index for the Year's Vclume. 
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LORD CARNARVON AND MR. BRIGHT. 


THE aristocracy are fighting with a wildness 
which shows that they are fully conscious of the 
gravity of the struggle which is imminent, and sug- 

ests, also, that a panic, approaching almost to 

espair, has gone far to deprive them of the calm- 
ness and self-possession so necessary if the dignity of 
their order is to be maintained ina crisis almost as 
difficult as it has had to face for centuries. 
Feudalism is menaced in a way which is almost 
without precedent in our history. The landlords 
have made a desperate effort to concentrate atten- 
tion upon Ireland, and to persuade the country that 
resistance to landlordism is the prolific parent 
of anarchy, violence, and outrage ; * Mr. PARNELL 
and his friends have been doing their best to aid 
their endeavour. Unfortunately for them, however, 
circumstances are against them. The discontent 
with the Irish land law has extended into parts 
where the Land League has little or no influence, 
and Ulster Conservatism is so far infected by it that 
the Tory leaders have been made to feel that the 
non possumus pronounced by Sir Srarrorp 
Nortacore will not do, and that it is not safe to 
perpetrate such very clumsy and doubtful jokes as 
that by which he sought to laugh the “three Fs 
out of the field of discussion. What is worse, 
English farmers have awakened to the injustice and 
waste of the feudal arrangements which prevail in 
this country, and are by no means disposed to follow 
their former chiefs. Lord BEaconsFreLp makes Jon 
THORNBERRY, the thoughtful farmer's son, whose 
reading and reflection have led him to the very verge 


of Radicalism, say: ‘‘I should be very sorry to 
have a lease like any that I have seen. We had 
one once in our family, and we keep it as a curiosity ! 
It is ten skins long, and more tyrannical nonsense 
never was en by man.” His lordship may 
fancy that this is a clever caricature of ical 
fooling or raving, but it is certain that it represents 
a mode of thought which has spread very far, and 
is still spreading among the class who have hitherto 
been the most steady supporters of Tory principles, 
and who, under other circumstances, would have 
been the first to swell the howl of execration against 


Irish agitators and their followers. The most re- 


markable feature of the times is, perhaps, the 
absence of that fierce indignation which the Irish 
agitation might have been expected to arouse, and 
which the advccates of the landlords have done 
their utmost to stimulate. Lord Grey fancies that 
hi. feelings of dismay are shared by nine-tenths of 
the people ; but ifit be so, the tame acquiescence of 
this vast majority is the most perplexing difficulty 
in the situation. We are literally without any 
indications of the kind, except what we find in the 
leaders and correspondence of journals whose 
passionate appeals seem to meet with no response. 
Even the illustrious company of patriots who made 
so much show of Tory fervour three years ago, are 
quiet now, and the citizen who forgets that the 
old dispensation has passed away, and with natural 
surprise inquires in the columns of the Times why 
there is not a grand indignation meeting at Guild- 
hall, has only his trouble for his pains. 
In such astate of public opinion—which to some 
extent is one of suspended judgment, and, on the 
art of the great mass of Liberals, is one of confi- 
ence in Mr. GuapsTone, his high sense of right, 
his freedom from political conventionalism, his 
political genius—the Lords, who have to stand on 
the defensive, certainly needto be wary. Arrogant 
defiance is the last thing which they or their 
champions should attempt. On whatever other 
points Liberals may differ, there is general agree- 
ment that the attitude of the House of Lords 
towards Ireland in the last Session has been one 
chief cause of the success which has attended the 
agitation. The rejection of Mr. Forster's Bill 
was bad enough; but even worse as a 45 — of 
feeling was the contemptuous refusal of justice in 


the throwing out of the two smaller measures in 


Se 


which their Lordships were unwise enough to 
thwart the reasonable wishes of the Irish people, 
——— for no better reason than a wanton dis- 
play of power. With this feeling abroad Lord 
CARNARVON could injure only himself and his 
ay by his ill-judged and insolent attack upon 

r. Brigut. Noone expects his lordship to agree 
with the great Liberal chief. Their opinions are in as 
striking contrast as the record of their respective ser- 
vices to the Crown and thenation. By the force of his 


' vigorous intellect, his thrilling eloquence, and his 
consistent fidelity to the great principles of pro- 


gress, Mr. Bricut has done a work such as few 
statesmen can 1 not Lord CARNARVON, 
His lordship’s letter, indeed, came at an unfor- 


tunate time, just as events were giving us 80 


cruel a reminder of the policy by which he has 
involved the nation in such difficulties. Of all the 
representatives of Torvism, therefore, he is the last 
who should have undertaken at the present junc- 
ture to administer a rebuke to Mr. Bricur. It is 
the fact that he, for no reason that appears, but that 
he isa Tory peer, should have ventured to address 
such a letter to an illustrious chief of the opposite 
party, which is to us so surprising. Who is Lord 
CARNARVON that he should take upon himself to 
lecture Mr. Bricut or any other member of the 
Cabinet, after the fashion 1 has adopted in the 
extraordin effusion by which he startled the 
political world last Friday? A Nestor, especially 
if he had been a Liberal leader, might, if he felt 
alarmed at the extreme views of the younger chief 
of his party, have addressed to their representa- 
tive a letter of remonstrance. Even he, however, 
would have found it necessary to write in a 
ttyle worthy of a responsible politician, if his 
appeal was to produce any impression. The 
illogical character of Lord Carnarvon’s attack 
is so patent as hardly to require comment. 
Mr. BRionr had said that ‘almost all the 
greatest crimes in history have been committed, 
and almost all the greatest calamities in his- 
tory have been brought upon mankind, by the 
direct instrumentality of monarchs and states- 
men.“ Lord CARNARVON, in reply, reminds us of 
the Henrys and Epwarps, the ALFRED, the ELIZA- 
BETH, and the Victoria of our own day, and asks if 
they have deserved so ill of the world that they 
can be classed among the authors of the greatest 
crimes and calamities.” It does not need any 
great acquaintance with the laws of logic to detect 
the fallacy of such reasoning as this. Mr. 


Bricut never hinted that all monarchs and states- 
men were guilty of great crimes or authors of great 
What he did say was that most of the 


calamities. 
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crimes and calamities of history were traceable 
back to the action of monarchs and statesmen. 
Perhaps Lord Carnarvon thinks the two statements 
are identical, but such confusion is his fault, not 
Mr. Brieut’s. No man in England has more 
firmly upheld the authority and rightful influence 
of the Crown, and he has done it when he im- 
perilled his own popularity by his courageous dis- 
play of a loyalty which with him is an intense 
feeling. But we are not tly concerned to cor- 
rect Lord Carnarvon’s logic, or revise lis versions 
of history. He is ge welcome to indulge his 
idiosyncracy in both departments. It is his lack 
of ordin courtesy, not simply his vehemence in 
denuuciation, but his aristocratic insolence in telling 
Mr. Bricut that he should cease to be a Minister 
of the Crown in general, and the de haut en bas style 
which he has thought it becoming to adopt toa 
statesman ofMr. Bricut’s eminence and experience, 
which constitutes the most discreditable feature of 
Lord CARNARvOx's letter. 

Mr. Bricut has answered with a self-restrained 
dignity worthy of himself. No one who reads the 
two letters can doubt as to which of the two men 
bears Nature's patent of nobility, or can hesitate 
as to which gives best evidence of that statesman- 
like capacity which the difficulties of our present 
position so imperativelydemand. Passion breathes 
in every line of Lord CaRrNarvon’s missive, and 
passion is a very bad guide in the decision of 
problems such as those which now await solu- 
tion. If any have been disposed to look to Lord 
CARNARVON as a future Tory chief, his present effusion 
must go far to settle his claims. Lord Saisspury 
would have been more incisive, more sarcastic, with 
more of the Saturday Reviewer, and less of the 
angry scold in his utterance, but he could hardly 
have been more arrogant or more angry. Perhaps 
his lordship thinks it nece to atone for the 
aberration of judgment into which he was betrayed” 
when for the second time he seceded from a Tory 
Cabinet without weakening its strength. But 
zuch manifestations of repentance are seldom wise, 
and in this case they are eminently inexpedient. 
Mr. Bricut is a better friend of the aristocracy than 
either the Whig or the Tory peer who has rushed 
into the lists as theirchampion. There is unques- 
tionable truth, as well as biting sarcasm in his 
quiet assertion: As to the landowners, I have 
been one of the most prominent of the supporters 
of a policy so necessary for the country and so 
wise for them that, had it been obstinately resisted, 
the at landowners of England and Scotland 
would have been running for their lives, as some 
Irish landowners are reported to be doing now.” 
Mr. Bricut’s principle may be scarcely intelli- 
gible to those who were born in the purple, and 
have been nursed in the traditions of their order, 
until they have come to believe that the stability 
of the universe depends on the maintenance of 
their privileges. is belief is that righteousness 
is the one solid foundation for any system or insti- 
tution. This is the principle on which he is 
acting in judging the 17 problems of Irish 
society, and if noble lords would give themselves to 
a calm examination of that principle and its appli- 
cations, seeking to supply such modification or 
correction as may be required, but accepting fair 
and honest conclusions, they would serve their 
own cause better than by ill-tempered railing or 
pessimist predictions. 


‘GEORGE ELIOT.” 


Tue charm exercised over this generation by the 
genius of ‘‘GreorGE ELlor can receive no more 
striking tribute than the widespread sense of per- 
sonal loss which fell upon hundreds of thousands 
at the fatal announcement of last Thursday morn- 
ing. The fall of a great statesman or a victorious 
general may be felt as deeply, but the national and 
corporate mourning caused thereby does not chill 
every hearth like the loss of an author whose words 
have been watched for by millions. At sixty years 
of age genius is often, if not at its ripest, at least 
full of life mellowed by experience. But GEorGE 
Exiot’s’”’ pen is henceforward still. She belongs no 
more to life, but to immortality. The time is not 
come to estimate her fully. While the grave is 
scarcely closed, fulsome exaggeration is as much to 
be deprecated, and more tobe feared, than the 
carping of narrow judgments or of theological pre- 
judice. Yet, after all, what remains to be weighed 
and recorded in the calm aftertime concerns not so 
much this name of GOR ELior.“ For this 
represents but one side of a large and varied nature. 
It may be the grandest aspect; it may be the only 
one that will command attention through the long 
perspective of centuries. But the writer of works 
so different as ‘‘ Middlemarch,” the Spanish 
Gipsy,” and “Theophrastus Such” had a mind 
which even these varied efforts did not exhaust, and 
which could not but leave some enigmas to be in- 
terpreted by future days. Few or no doubtful 
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| questions however are raised by the 


at works of 


imagination, the remembrance of which grows so 


luminous in the darkness of our loss. Whether re- 
garded simply as artistic ghee iy or looked at 
as the works of a pictorial moralist, the prose fic- 


tions of ‘“‘Grorce Etior”™ must be reckoned 


amongst the choicest treasures of the English 


language. 


The fact that the deceased writer was born in 


SHAKESPEARE'S county has betrayed some panegy- 
rists into comparisons which not even the natural 
enthusiasm of grief can excuse. That GeorGEe 
Exiot had a touch of SHAKESPEARE's comprehen- 
siveness in her ‘‘sense of the many-sidedness of 
existence and of character is not, indeed, to be 


denied. But the same remerk might be made, 
perhaps, with even more force of Sir WALTER 
Scotr. And the latter being a poet, which in any 


proper sense of the word “George ELior was 
not, his kinship to SHAKESPEARE might at first sight 


seem nearer; but in truth the comparison is delu- | 


sive in both cases, for both Scorr and ‘‘ GeorcE 
Exot” simply observed the world, whether present 
or past, and related what they saw; but SHake- 


SPEARE lived through hundreds of lives, and eh 


duced his own experience in each. In the case 
the former it is, indeed, wonderful that they should 
have been so widely observant and so keenly sym- 
pathetic ; but in the case of the supreme dramatist 
there is the far greater wonder that by the preroga- 
tive of imagination he multiplied and transfigured 
without limit his own personality. Such criticisms, 
however, would be out of place just now were it not 
that they remind us of the real charm of GROHE 
ELior's pictures, which is not so much the inde- 
pendent dramatic distinctness or vigour of the cha- 
racters, but rather their relative and special interest 
from their reflection of our own lives and associa- 
tions. Where this interest fails, as it does to a 
nsiderable extent in parts of Daniel Deronda, 
flags, and we follow languidly. But that 
SHAKESPRARE'S powcr over us depends to a very 
degree on the social interest of the cha- 
racters, or the possibility of associating them with 
our own lives, must be evident to any one who asks 
what it is that fascinates, for instance, in King 
Lear. Now, it is no derogation from the fame of 
the deceased writer to note this difference. It 
amounts simply to saying that she was a novelist 
and not a dramatist. But her true claim to our 
admiration and gratitude lies in her discernment 
and her pourtrayal of the fine moral issues, the 
tragic conflicts, the alternatives of meanness and 
grandeur, that lie beneath the uniform varnish of 
common-place manners in contemporary life. 
Whatever may be said about the intellectual 
power displayed in“ Romola, it always seems to 
us somewhat of a tour de force. And certainly it 
did not touch the common heart like the Mill on 
the Floss or ‘‘ Middlemarch.” In Adam 
Bede” we find, that village-joiners and dairy- 
girls and Methodist prophetesses can be be noble, 
tragically wretched, sublime; and we are made 
ashamed to remember how we have excused our 
vulgar selfishness by our humdrum surroundings. 
In Silas Marner the squabbles of a conventicle 
overwhelm with great darkness a life that the love 
of a rescued child redeems. In Felix Holt, the 
Radical, the real aspirations of lowly life in countr 
places are described, not only in @ manner which 
shows the philanthropic sympathies of the writer, 
but so as resistlessly to carry away the —— 
of the reader. And all is told so melodiously, so 
lovingly, with many a light touch of humour— 
rarely, indeed, comes a flash of lightning, of scorn 
—that though the world described is sad, yet we 
are glad to recognise it for our own world, and even 
rejoice to live in it. That there are sometimes 
doubtful moral issues raised we shall not dispute. 
No writer could be true to real life who did not 
But as little can we doubt that the 


raise them. 
whole strain and tendency of ‘‘ GEORGE ELtot's’ 
works is in favour of truth, righteousness, purity, 
and love. 

Amongst women of the modern age her fame is 
supreme and alone. Mrs. BARRETT-BROWNINd had, 
indeed, exalted gifts to which ‘‘GrorGE ELior” 


could make noclaim. But in many-sidedness of 


nature, in comprehensiveness of sympathy, in keen- 


ness of insight and vividness of pictorial power, the 
writer whose loss we mourn had, on the whole, no 
rival amongst women, and very few amongst men. 
The greatness of her achievements forms an impor- 
tant and most significant fact for the consideration 
of those who are interested in the question of 
intellectual or spiritual sex. But it may safely be 
said that part of her success was owing to feminine 
gifts, and is therefore so far against the obliteration 
of all difference between male and female minds. 
The opening paragraphs of ‘‘ Middlemarch "’ could 
not possibly have been written by a man. 
is an enquiry on which we do not desire to enter. 
In fact, there is no need; for, so far as our present 


! 
surve 


Whether, 
on the other hand, there are defects due also to sex 
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7 is concerned, ‘‘Grorcr Exot” confined 
herself to efforts for which female genius is ac- 
_knowledged to be admirably adapted. And the 
result of her life's work is an enrichment, not only of 


| OY literature, but of our insight into the interest 
of life. 


1880. 


Io do justice to the varied and important events 
of 1880 a volume would need to be written. Even 
a full newspaper sketch would have to be pro- 
tracted to wearisome length. Within such limits 
as we can command it is possible only to glance at 
the general drift of events at home and abroad, and 
leave them to suggest their own lessons. 
In our own political annals it has been a year of 
momentous importance and of great surprises. 
When 1880 opened the BeaconsrizLtp Administra- 
tion seemed to be firmly seated in power, though 
_ there were not wanting many signs of its declining 
popularity. Its supporters egregiously underrated 
the deep impression created by Mr. GLApstone’s 
burning eloquence during his Midlothian campaign 
at the end of 1879, which had the further effect of 
/narking out the right hon. gentleman as the only 
possible leader of the Liberal party. The Govern- 
ment opened the Session in February in a spirit of 
easy confidence, inspired by dependence on metro- 
politan opinion as the voice of the nation. Though 
the Parliament was necessarily drawing to its close, 
the Ministerial programme was almost ostenta- 
tiously meagre, and those who created it appeared 
to expect a quiet time. The relief of Irish distress 
and measures of legal reform were its main features, 
and before long came the Water Bill fiasco. The 
elections for Liverpool and Southwark which, 
though not really symptomatic of the state of public 
feeling, were triumphantly carried by the Conserva- 
tives, deceived Her Masesty’s Ministers, who 
must also have foreseen the peril of being ultimately 
wrecked on the Irish difficulty. Lord Bracons- 
FIELD, bereft of his wonted sagacity, decided on a 
sudden dissolution, and before the end of March his 
offensive manifesto, in the shape of a mysterious 
letter to the Lorp-LiguTenant of IRELAND, an- 
nounced the dissolution of Parliament. It was 
soon found that Mr. Guapstone’s crusade against 
Lord BEACcONSFIELD's policy of adventure and un- 
scrupulous Imperialism done its work, and the 
friends of progress were not less pleased to discover 
that the — which had for some time ruled 
the national councils was but a passing phase, than 
that Liberal principles were once more in the 
ascendant. go complete was the collapse of 
BEACONSFIELD Toryism that Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
return to power as Prime Minister had become 
inevitable. 
When the elections were completed, and the 
counties had signally ratified the decision of the 
borough constituencies, it was found that the great 
Liberal — had a majority of some fifty members 
in the new Parliament over the Conservatives and 
Home Rulers combined — the proportions being, in 
round numbers, Liberals, 350; Conservatives, 240; 
Home Rulers, 60. Thus backed up, Mr. GLApDsTonE 
was able to form an Administration strong in all the 
necessary elements of official experience, popularity, 
and ability, while the advanced Liberals were re- 
presented in the new Cabinet by Mr. CHamBertarin 
as well as Mr. Bnianr, and the peculiarly trying 
post of Chief Secretary for Ireland was loyally ac- 
cepted by Mr. W. E. Forster, who might have 
justly claimed a less onerous and more distinguished 
office. In the opening Session of the new Parliament 
Ministers laboured under peculiar disadvantages. 
Having a new Budget to pass, they might have 
elected to defer serious legislation till the following 
year, on the ground that after the necessary pre- 
iminaries had been got through barely two months 
remained for actual work. This, however, was in 
accordance neither with Mr. GLADsToNE’'s views nor 
with ng expectation. The programme sub- 
mitted to Parliament was as theroughgoing as was 
expected; but from the outset -a)vindictive section 
of the Opposition resolved to use every device for 
spoiling it, even to the extent of borrowing the ob- 
structive tactics of the Home Rulers. Unfortu- 
_ nately the course of events greatly helped them. It 
is humiliating to remember the passions aroused, 
the blunders made, and the time wasted, over the 
BRADLAUGH incident. In the case of the Irish 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill, the antagonism 
of the landowners in both Houses was aroused; and 
though, after protracted debates, it was at length 
carried in the Commons, the Lords threw it out by 
the large majority of 282 to 57, in spite of Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S Warning that the rejection of the measure 
would bring Ireland within“ a measurable distance 
of civil war! —a prediction which has since been 
only. too fully realised. But already August had 
arrived, and the promises of the Speech from the 
Throne remained unfulfilled, to the intense delight 
| of the Tory obstructives, who were exulting in the 
prospect of a barren Session. How they adopted 
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the most ingenious expedients for wasting time, and 
were more or less assisted by the Parnellites—who, 
for different reasons, had the same object in view— 
will be fresh in recollection. But they had to deal 
with a determined Government, that had no super- 
stition about the 12th of August. Week after week 
the Session was prolonged, the Liberal majority 
courageously holding together, and when Parlia- 
ment was — in the first week of Sep- 
tember, the Government were able to point to a 
settlement of the Burials difficulty, which had dis- 
turbed the Legislature for twenty years past; the 
passing of the Ground Game Bill, a welcome pro- 
tection to the tenant farmers of England; the 
substitution of a beer duty for the obnoxious malt 
tax; and the adoption of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. Thus in a short and broken Session Ministers 
had contrived to do justice to three important sec- 
tions of the community—the Nonconformists, the 
occupiers of the soil, and the industrial classes. 
When the protracted Session came to an end, 
there was little repose for Her Masesty's advisers. 
In eae of an abundant harvest, acute distress 
in Ireland almost disappeared. But Mr. PanN RL. 
and his Parliamentary colleagues, who had lost no 
opportunity of thwarting a favourable Government 
in the House of Commons, now reorganised the 
Irish Land League on a new basis, and proceeded 
to hold a series of anti-rent demonstrations. Their 
inflammatory speeches found a congenial soil among 
rack-rented farmers deprived of legitimate protec- 
tion against landlord exactions by the fiat of the 
House of Lords, and among a peasantry whose 
misery and discontent are perennial. Requests for 
a reduction of rents soon grew into a demand for 
GRIFFITH'S valuation—a purely arbitrary scale in- 
applicable to presen‘ cireumstances. All who en- 
foreed distraints, or replaced evicted tenants, or 
paid their customary rents, were denounced. A 
succession of outrages followed. Though the 
actual jan murders have not been numerous, 
they have furnished striking evidence of the spirit 
of lawlessness that has grown up. Disregarding 
the clamour of the landlord interest, the Govern- 
ment declined to summon Parliament to adopt 
coercive measures, but resolved to prosecute the 
leaders of the Land League for conspiracy. This 
policy, which has taken a tangible form in 
the State trials now commenced in the 
Dublin Court of Queen's Bench, did not r- 
ceptibly intimidate the Land Leaguers. eek 
by week the movement has extended, and 
has developed into a gigantic strike against the 
present scale of rents in Ireland, with a ramified 
8 of coercion against all who refuse to accept 
the decisions of the League, and into threats of 
violence as a means of replenishing its funds. The 
effective but intangible weapon of ostracism tried 
in the case of Mr. Boycorr, whom a little army 
protected but could not prevent being starved out 
in a remote of Mayo, has been put in force 
throughout the disturbed districts, and the League 
has established an impertum in imperio. Ireland is 
now garrisoned with a force of 30,000 men, perfectly 
adequate, in spite of American-Irish firebrands, to 
avert any general outbreak, but unable to cope with 
the 12 resistance and secret organisation of a 
pulation suffering under an unfair and grinding 
and system. That the necessity of thorough- going 
reform is imperative, Conservatives as well as 
Liberals now admit. Remedial measures will be 
submitted to Parliament when it meets on the 6th 
of January, and at the same time the Government 
wall, it is understood, ask such additional powers 
as may be necessary to put down the reign of terror 
in Ireland, and give adequate tection to life 
and property. It may be y assumed that 
neither the policy of concession nor of repres- 
sion will be by the Legislature without 


obstinate resistance. 
the long-coptinued ex- 


When the year o 
citement which the Easterm policy of the late 
Government aroused had, to a great extent, calmed 
down. As in Ireland, so in South-Eastern 
Europe, the new Government succeeded to an in- 
heritance of unsettled questions, typified by Sir H. 
Laxagp’s parting declaration on leaving Constanti- 
nople, that coercion could alone extort from the 
Porte a removal of intolerable abuses. The keynote 
of Lord GranvituE’s foreign policy was the con- 
certed action of Europe as a means of carrying out 
the Treaty of Berlin, in preference to British isola- 
tion arising from morbid distrust of Russian designs. 
In pursuance of this formula, a Conference was 
held at Berlin at which a definite frontier between 
Turkey and Greece was marked out, and this large 
cesmon of Turkish territory to the Hellenic 
Government, which the visit of King GrorGe to 
the several Courts greatly facilitated, was recom- 
mended for „though no means were de- 
vised for enforeing it. Thus the European Concert 
was inaugurated. A more decisive test of the pos- 
—.11— combined action of the Powers was 
by the Montenegrin frontier difficulty, 


| which provision of the Berlin Treaty the Porte had 
persistently evaded. Several plans had been in 
turn put aside as impracticable, owing to the active 
opposition of the Albanians, whom the Porte used 
asacatspaw. The last of these proposals was the 
cession to Montenegro of Dulcigno and the adja- 
cent districts. Under the auspices of England, a 
naval demonstration was organised, and an inter- 
national fleet was sent to Ragusa, and placed under 
the command of Vice-Admiral Beavcnamp. This 
threat did not, however, move the Surrax, who 
confidently relied upon the defection of one or more 


journals were exulting over this naval fiasco, our 
Fore1Gn Minister was patiently securing the co- 
operation of the Powers in a scheme for laying an 
embargo on the customs duties of Smyrna. The 

sibility of a considerable portion of his revenue 
— stopped, brought the Surrax to his knees. 
He unreservedly promised that Dulcigno should be 
surrendered. Dervisn PasHa was sent to Scutari to 
carry out the mandate, and found he had to reckon 
with Albanian obstinacy. After protracted delays, 
these warlike tribes were out-manceuvred by that 
skilful general, andin November, not without a col- 
lision between the Turks and Albanians, DervisH got 
military possession of the ceded territory, and 
transferred it to Montenegro. There being no 
prospect of further naval demonstrations, owing 
mainly to the vacillation of France, the international 
fleet dispersed. The next difficulty to be faced was 
the Greek frontier question, which the menacing 
attitude of the Hellenic people would not allow to 
be indefinitely adjourned. Various schemes of 
arrangement, short of the combined coercion of 
Turkey, have been discussed—the latest being the 
arbitration of the Powers. The stake being a great 
one, Turkey tenacious of her territory, and Greece 
resolutely adhering to claims which the Berlin 
Conference has formally endorsed, the action of 
diplomacy is likely to be slow. Neither of the in- 
terested parties have thus far shown any disposi- 
tion to bind itself to accept as final the award of 
the Powers; but inasmuch as the European Cabi- 
nets are resolved to prevent a war between Turkey 
and Greece, and to maintain the concert which has 
been preserved since the summer, some modus 
vivendi will doubtless be found and accepted. The 
Porte will have to yield more territory than it has 
offered, and Greece to accept less than European 
statesmen have recommended. 

Another troublesome legacy of the late Govern- 
ment to their successors was the Afghan embroglio. 
Early in the year General Roserts, after having 
routed the tribes, had obtained a firm military hold in 
Cabul, while Candahar was in our secure possession. 
Soon after a force was sent against Ghuzni, which, 
after a sanguinary conflict outside its walls, surren- 
dered to Sir DoxALD Stewart, to be shortly after 
evacuated. Even the Braconsrigtp Cabinet and 
Lord Lyrron, the Indian Viceroy, had come to 
recognise the hopeless nature of their Afghan enter- 
prise, by opening negotiations with Appur RAHMuAN, 
which were followed up by Mr. Grapsroxx's 
Government ; the result being that in July that chief 
was installed as Ameer of Cabul, and the British 
forces occupying the capital were withdrawn to the 
Indian frontier. The retention of Candahar, 
though its formal annexation was repudiated by 
Lord Hartrnerton, led to a great military disaster. 
The story of Ayous Kuan’s advance from Herat, 
of the blundering which brought about the destruc- 
tion of one half of General Burrows’ emall force at 
Maiwand ; of the siege of Candahar by the vic- 
tortious Afghan chief; of the wonderful march of 
General Roperts with a relieving army from Cabul 
to Candahar; and ofthe relief of Candahar and the 
utter rout of Avous KHAN, will be fresh in our 
readers’ recollection. Little is known of AnpurR 
RaHuAx's position at Cabul, and that little is not 
favourable tothe permanence of hisrule. Whether 
he could securely hold Candahar, if ceded to him, 
is doubtful; but it is understood that that pro- 
vince is to be evacuated as soon as practicable, 
and the Afghans left to their own devices. Then 
one of the most humiliating chapters in the history 
of our Empire in India will be closed, with the 
probability that the country we recklessly invaded 
will be consigned to intensified anarchy, and the 
certainty that we have expended from twenty to 
thirty millions of treasure and thousands of lives 
without any tangible result. 

The year closes with two serious wars—both 
commenced within the last six months—in our 
South African colonies, the length and issue of 
which it is impossible to foresee. Each is the 
indirect result of the fatal policy of Sir Barrie 
FrRERE, whom the Home Government culpably 
allowed to remain at the Cape after the campaign 
in Zululand had been brought to a close—a policy 
which was distinctly condemned by Sir Garnet 
Wotseuey, before he left South Africa. Against 
the remonstrances of the Colonial Office, the Cape 
Government resolved on carrying out the disarma- 


of the Powers. While Lord Sauissvury and our Tory | 


| ment ofthe Basutos. As was expected, the demand 


was resisted ; the various tribes over a vast region of 
territory have revolted ; and the Cape colonists are 
making tremendous efforts, with comparativel 
scanty numbers, to cope with the rebellion which 
is gradually widening, and which, perhaps too con- 
fidently, they hope to suppress without Imperial 
aid. Por the present the colonial troops only hold 
the ground on which they stand in this illimitable 
region, where they are outnumbered in the K 
portion of six to one. While this unprovoked, 
desultory, and costly war is proceeding, the Boers 
in the far north have, as they threatened, broke 
loose. Their demand for separation, which might 
perhaps have been met in a spirit of compromise, 
has been followed by open war, and what looks like 
a treacherous massacre of British troops that 
almost precludes a pacific arrangement, and has 
led to the hasty despatch of reinforcements to 
South Africa. The Dutch farmers of the Transvaal 
passionately love independence. To subdue them 
will be an enterprise as — as it will be unjust, 
and it will be difficult to hold their territory asa 
conquered dependency. Mr. Rorsvuck’s ‘ mani- 
fest destiny theory has been carried out in South 
Africa by Sir Bartte FReERe against the will of 
the British people, and we see the practical out- 
come in the conflagrations he has kindled. 

A couple of paragraphs must suffice to indicate 
the general drift of events during the year on the 
continent of Europe. The French Republic has 
been gradually consolidated, owing less to the good 
management of its successive rulers than to the 
weakness and rivalries of the Monarchical factions, 
and the remarkable prosperity of the country. The 
Ministry of M. pg Freycinet, which came in 
with the new year, was more advanced in its views 
and measures than that of M. WapprNnerTon, and 
the Cabinet of M. Junes Ferry went a step 
further. During these two Administrations some 
Radical measures have been passed or put in foree 
—a complete amnesty at the discretion of the 
Government ; the expulsion first ef the Jesuits, and 
afterwards of the unauthorised religious orders, 
which created much clerical excitement; a Bill 
for purely secular education, and another giving the 
Government power during twelve months to re- 
move magistrates. All this time M. Gamperta, 
the President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
has given the direction tothe national policy. He 
brought about the overthrow of M. pe Freycrver, 
and will probably be prepared to accept the re- 
sponsibilities of office should the general eleetion 
next year return a more reliable Chamber. The 
Clerical party, even by the occasional aid of the 
Senate, — been unable to preserve their mono- 
polies, and have excited only a limited public sym- 
pathy in posing as the victims of persecution. 
Evidently the great mass of the middle and upper 
section of the working classes in France distrust 
the Papacy, desire no organic changes, and adhere 
to a pacific foreign policy. 

Time and space fail us to expatiate on the con- 
spiracies and outrages of the wild revolutionists of 
Russia, which culminated in the catastrophe at the 
Winter Palace, and induced the Czar to delegate 
for a time absolute power to General Loris Mear- 
Korr, That sagacious Armenian statesmen, by a 
mixture of firmness, skill, and clemency, broke u 
the nucleus of the Nihilist secret organisation, an 
hunted down the chief conspirators, and has since 
been able somewhat to relax the rigour of bureau- 
cratic despotism, and still later to mitigate the 
distress incident to a bad harvest by removing the 
duty on salt. Life has latterly been tolerable to 
the Emperor ALEXANDER, though early in the year 
he lost his Imperial partner. One good effect of 
the political changes in England has been the loyal 
adherence of Russia to the European Concert. In 
Germany the supremacy of Prince Bismarck has 
been paramount and uncontested. He has per- 
— 4 the Parliament to put in force his Protec- 
tionist theories to the injury of industrial enterprise 
and commerce; has coquetted with the Centre 
party without effecting a compromise with the 
Vatican; has obtained a large increase of the army, 
which presses upon the vital resources of the Em- 
pire; has carried out his repressive policy against 
the Socialists without marked results ; and has stood 
complacently aside while the discreditable anti- 
Jewish crusade has been vigorously prosecuted. 
The prominent feature of the internal history: of 
the Austrian Empire has been a struggle between 
the Autonomists and Constitutionalists, which has 
not not yet terminated ; that of Italy, the mainte- 
nance in power of the Calnoli Cabinet, which has 
suffered little from the GarrsaLp1 episode at Genoa, 
and has successfully resisted all adverse political 
coalitions in Parliament. Spain has rejoiced in the 
birth of a daughter to King ALpHonso, but the 
long continued rule of Senor Canovas as Prime 
Minister has abridged the liberties of the —— 
Belgium has been celebrating this year with pro- 
longed festivities the Jubilee of its foundation as an 
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independent State,and its Liberal rulers have waged | 


successful war with the Vatican in school and Par. 
liament. Not without reason has Leo XIII. lately 
indulged in a wail of lamentation at the decline 
of Church influence throughout Europe. 


On this day week, January 6th, Parliament will 
assemble, a month before the usual time, under circum. 
stances of rare interest. The state of Ireland will, of 
course, be the great topic of the Speech from the Throne 
und the addresses delivered in both Houses. We have 
yet to learn whether Her Masesty’s Ministers will give 
precedence to their Irish Land Bill, or to a measure for 
dealing more effectually with lawlessness and outrages 
in Ireland; but Mr. GLapstons, in reply to a memorial 
from upwards of 700 magistrates in that country, has 
given the assurance that the attention of Parliament 
will be forthwith called to the latter subject. That the 
Session will be a stormy one may be taken for granted. 
At the meeting of tome Rule Members held in Dublin 
on Monday—at which, however, none were present but 
the PARNELL contingent—it was unanimously decided 
that, whatever might be the nature of the land reforms 
proposed by the Government, coercion in any form 
should be obstructed to the last, even if it brought 
about the overthrow of “a friendly Government.” 
The course which will be taken by the regular 
Opposition will hardly be decided before the Mini- 
sterial programme has been announced. But that 
it will be bitterly hostile to the attitude of the Cabinet 
in respect to the Irish events of the last three months 
may be taken for granted, whether it takes the 
form of an insidious amendment to the Address in the 
House of Commons—which is unlikely—or a direct vote 
of censure in the Upper House—which is likely, and 
which their lordsh:ps might pass without affecting the 
stability of the Government. There is, however, no 
reason to believe that the great majority which was re- 
turned at the General Election to support Mr. Guap- 
STONE will fail him at this crisis. 


— — ſ— — ́¶2ſ——w——— — — — 


Meanwhile the Irish State trials have commenced in 
Dublin. On Tuesday, Messrs. PARNELL, SEXTON, 
T. D. Suturvan, Dition, Brecar, members of Parlia- 
ment, and ten other members of the Irish Land League, 
were in attendance in the Queen’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice to answer to the charges 
preferred against them. Apart from the cheers that 
greeted the traversers as they walked in a body through 
the streets, there was a wonderful lack of public ex- 
citement. The judges in attendance were Lord Chief 
Justice May, Mr. Justice FiTzGERALD, and Mr. Justice 
Barey; but the President, in the course of an opening 
speech, announced that, in consequence of a misappre- 
hension that had arisen as to his remurks when a 
motion for the postponement of the trials recently 
cane before the Court, he thought the due 
ad ninistration of justice would be best promoted 
by his not taking part in the case; and Chief 
Justice May then withdrew. Some expectation was 
indulged that a jury would not be made up—many 
of those summoned having preferred to pay the fine for 
noa-attendance. But this difficulty was at length sur- 
munte l, and eight Rom in Catholics and four Protes- 
tants—a Friend being included in the latter—will have 
to decide the issue. The traversers having been for- 
mally indicted for conspiracy, Mr. Law, Q.C., the At- 
torney-General, opened the case for the Crown, and 
gave an elaborate history of the action taken by the 
La id League, of the principles on which it was formed, 
the subversive views adv»cated by its leaders, and the 
system of terrorism it had established. Yesterday, Mr. 
Law resumed his ad lress, which was delivered before a 
comparatively small audience, and was not expected to 
co iclude his arguments before to-day. The traversers 
are well represented by counsel, and amply supplied 
with funds, £14,000 having, it is stated, been subscribed 
for their defence. But no considerable excitement is 
expected in the Court of Queen's Bench until the plead- 
ings are opened on their behalf. 


— — — 


While these trials are going on, the agitation and 
public demonstrations of the League have not abated, 
even throughout the Christmas week. During the last 
two days we have had records of attempts to murder 
(he: noffending ladies in different parts of the country; 
two clergymen, one of whom, Canon FLEMINd. County 
Galway, who narrowly escaped the assassins bullet; and 
of a number of policemen. Midnight outrages—such as 


pid their reat, or negleetel to join the League—have 
o been rife, and the cases of Boycotting have been 
very numerous. In some instances local Land Leagues 
sit as tribunals to award punishment or exonerate 
offen lers, as the case may be. When they refuse 
t attend, sentence is pronounced and ex:euted,. Th> 


magistrates o, Clare have sent a memorial to the Irish | 


Executive stating their entire inability to put the law 
in force in that county owing to their inability to 
eres offen lers, or procure erid nee agains! them, and 


ne 700 1a rist rates why sent the address to Mr. GLAb- | 


— 
treo. 


correspondence, however urgent. 


| STONE allege that “the state of lawlessness and in 


timidation at present existing in this country is such 
that the law is utterly unable to cope with it, and 
urgently demands the immediate attention of Her 
Masesty’s Government.” Tue despatch of troops to 
Ireland—Infantry, Cavalry, and Engireers—has at length 
ceased. A force of no less than 25,000 men is now dis- 
tributed over the country, and the effect of their pre- 
sence in some districts is beginning to be felt in the 
cessation of outrages. 


The news from South Africa is discouraging. The 
war in Basutoland drags on, and taxes to the utmost 
the resources of the Cape Colony,which isstill unwilling 
to accept the terms on which Imperial assistance might 
be rendered. In the Transvaal there has been a serious 
collision and bloodshed. Though the attack which re- 
sulted in the loss of some thirty soldiers of the 94th 
Regiment is disapproved by the leaders of the rebellion, 
the Boers are bent on conquering their independence, 
and forthe present the chances are in their favour. 
The garrison at Pretoria is isolated at a distance of 
200 miles from the Natal frontier, and Utrecht has been 
seized by them, though an attack upon Potschefstroom 
has been repulsed with considerable loss. Troops are 
being hastily despatched from the Cape and Natal, and 
large reinforcements from England are ordered. But it 
isa “ far cry” to tie Transvaal, and we have to deal not 
with “a few agitators,” but with a united people of 
sturdy farmers. “One is at a loss to know,” says Dr. 
W. H. Russet, who knows the country well, why it 
should have been taken for granted that a race so 
dogged, so calm, and so patient should have been judged 
quite incapable of action, seeing that their records show 
of what wonderful tenacity of purpose their ancestors 
were possessed. It is deplorable, if the Government 
were determined to keep the Transvaal by force and at 
all hazards, and to govern it by martial law, that they 
did not maintain such a force there as would have con- 
vinced the Boers of the hopelessness of armed resistance.“ 


WAYSIDE GOSSIP. 


Barr'no weather variations —which however make a great 
difference—one Christmas season is very much like another. 


In 1878 it was wintry, and in 1879, true to a twelvemonth’s | 
disagreeable traditions, it was foggy. This year two bright 


warm days, Christmas-day and Sunday, were succeeded bya 
dripping and dismal Bank Holiday. Once more the profuse 
coloured designs of winter scenes set in frost and snow, which 


are the chief features of the Christmas numbers of the illus- | 


trated papers, issued a fortnight in advance, have turned 
out to be an illusion, excopt in Scotland, where a snowstorm 
“ of exceptional severity.“ which commenced on Christmas- 
eve and lasted till Sunday morning, brought railway traffic 


for a time to a complete standstill, and almost buried several 


trains in snow wreaths in the Highlani districts. Not a 
few travellers in the far north must have failed to reach 
their homes on Christmas-day, and the delay of many a heavy 
goods train, we fear, affected the Christmas festivities in 
that inhospitable rezion. 


Monday’s holiday in London was of a kind that suits the 
interests of the publicans, whose allurements were next 


morning reflected in the charges for drunkenness at the 


several police-courts. The various exhibitions had, however, 
their fair share of visitors, including th» Crystal Palace and 
Alexandra Palace—the latter re-opened for a brief term 
prior to its absolute sale. At night all the theatres~and 
they have been quite doubled within the last ten years —are 
stated to have been crowded, and a: most of them the 
Christmas pantomime is the chief attraction. Country 
excursions for pleasure were not to be thought of on Monday, 
though we could tell of adventurous people who took, if 
they did not enjoy, long walks beneath dripping umbrellas. 


No class of employés have this year better earne their 
right to the customary Christmas box than the belated post- 
men. To them the enormous growth of the Christmas card 
system is a serious matter. In some places, such as Liver- 
pool, the ordinary postmin’s bag was useless, and hand 
trucks were put in requisition in the chief thoroughfares, 
and the clearing of the overdowing pillar letter-boxes was a 
sight that attracted numerous passers by. The now uni- 
versal practice of sending out these gaudy trifles to couvey 
the friendly greetings of the season has many obvious con- 
veniencies, and vastly swells the revenue of the Post Office. 
The best proof that it supplies a need is its popularity in 
Scotland, where these ‘‘season-tiskets” are as much in 
vogue as they are south of the Tweel, and where also the 
observance of Christmas has become assimilated to 
the English fashion, except in the matter of Church- 


1 “bh: » card system is the serious 
incendiarism, th: ill-treatment of tenants who have 88: rene 


dislocation of the postal machinery at a time when the 
deliveries of letters are few. Probably the urgent request 
of the autborities at St. Mirtins-le-Grand that the avalanche 
of coloured missives should begin to descend on the day 
before Christmas-day was conscientiously complied vee 


ſor on the 24th postmen were everywhere to be seen stazger- 


inguniertheirburdens. Batuntil Tuesda; it was a chahce 
whether people, in Lon ln at lerst, got their customiry 
This miy hive been 
desirable in the cise of bins people who deny thom- 
‘elves neelful rest, bit it is apt to throw newspaper 
arrangements oul of gear, We are not yet out of the 


wood. The ingenuity of Messrs. Marcus Ward and their 
dong mers. whose name is now legion, ha: devised New 
Year's card greetiogs, and on Saturday next our over-worked 


postal messengers will have to renew the experion ce of 
Christmas day. 


One of our greatest—if not th» foremost—of our writers 
of fiction, whose name is a household worl wherever the 
English language is spoken, passed out of life three days 
before that annual festival. Elsewhero we have en leavourel 
to form an estimate of the literary an 1 moral characteristics 
of the works of Gorge Eliot (lattorly known as Mrs. 
Cross). For many years un ler that psu lonym, Miss Evans 
preserved her incognito. As far bark as 1850 she distin- 
guished herself as the translator from the German of 
several religious and philosophisal works, and it was eight 
years later that she made her ficst essay as a novelist in 
“Seenes of Clerical Life,” which firat appearel in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Her success was unequivocal. 
When Adam Bede appesrel in 1859, a curious 
claim was put in for the authorship of this popular 
work of art on behalf of a native of Nuneaton, near 
which Warwickshire town “George Eliot” was born and 
bred, and the local features of which are pourtrayed in several 
of her productions. The real author publicly protested 
against this rash attempt to appropriate her laurels, and 
before the appearance of “The Mill on the Floss, Miss 
Evans’ relation to these great literary works was an open 
secret.” We need not ive here, what has already appeared 
im the daily papers, a list of those marvellous literary pre- 
ductions which closed with the learned and philosophical 
novel of “ Daniel Deronda,” in 1876, and the curious o 
entitled ‘‘ Theophrastus Such, which came out last year. 
But the highly-gifted lady, whose mortal remains were yes- 
terday interred in Highgate Cemetery amid such manifest 
tokens of wide-spread regret, wa, to the last hardly known as 
a personality to the generality even of her English readers. 
To most people the slight sketch given the other day in the 
Daily News by afriend of twelve years’ standing, will be an 


| interesting revelation. The future readers of her great 


novels, which are clearly destined to live, will peruse them 
with all the more interest in consequeace of the light thus 
thrown upon a career which may perhads never be sketched 
in a biographical form. We may be excuse! for quoting a 
sentence or two from this alight but suggestive monogram : — 
George Eliot's personality was fully as great and as remark- 
able as her books. In every line of her face there was power, 
and about the jaw and mouth a prodigious massiveness, which 
might well have inspired awe, had it not been tempered by the 
most gracious smile which ever lighted up human features, and 
was over ready to convert what rwise might have been terror 
inta fascination. Whatever George Fliot's religions opinions 
may bave been—and it may, perhaps, surprise those who did not 
know her intimately to learn that theo imitatione Christi 
was one of her favourite booke, found by the writer lying on her 
table by her empty chair after her death —she ae yee to a 
marvellous degree, the Divine gift of charity, and of attracting 
moral outcasts to herself, whose devils she cast out, if I may be 
ermitted the expression, by shutting her eyes to their existence. 
n hor presence you felt wrapped round by an all-embracin 
— — of sympathy and readiness to make the least of all 
your shortcomings, and the most of any which might be in 
ou. But 2 as was her personality, she shrank with horror 
rom intruding it upon you, and, in general society, her exqui- 
sitely melodious voice was, unbappily for the outside circle, too 
seldom raised beyond the pitch of something not mach above a 
whisper. Ot the rich vein of humour which runs through 
George Eliot's works there was comparatively little trac) in her 
conversation, which seldom descended from the grave t> thog ry. 
An extraordinary delicacy pervaded her whole being She seemed 
to live upon air, and the rest of her bo ly was as light aud fragile 
as her countenance and intellect wore mass vo 
Mra. Cross is not the only distinguished person whoe loss 
hu, during the past week, awakevel publicsympathy. The 
death of Mr. Mechi is a peculiarly touching event. Forty 
years ago his reputation as a business man, and as the bead 
of the well-known cutlery establishment in Leadenball- 
street, which produced the celebrated magic razor strop,"’ 
enabled him to amass a fortune, which almost disappeared 
with the crash of a London bank in which it was invested, 
and the claims of whose creditors he honourably met. Little 
discouraged, Alderman Mechi, while still carrying on his 
cutlery concern, embarked in agriculture, and with so much 
success and scientific resource that his model farm at Tip- 
tree Farm, its deep drainage, and other model appliances, 
then little countenanced, became a matter of public interest. 
Every year, about harvest - time, hundreds of farmers flocked 
to this small Essex estate to learn a lesson of agricultural 
ecor.omy from a London tradesman, and inspect his balance- 
sheet. By his farming enterprise, though it required a 
liberal outlay, Mr. Mechi lost nothing until the last three 
adverse seasons. But, alas! his London shop could not, as 
he said, make head against the rivalry of the co-operative 
stores; and a week or two since, the public learned with 
much concern that, at the age of seventy-eight, ruin stared 
him in the face. Hardly was the initiative taken by sympa- 
thising friends to raise a fund that should smooth Mr. 
Mechi's last days, than the announcement of his decease 
appeared. It is not easy to estimate the stimulus given to 
scientific agriculture by his persistent example and teach- 
ings when such expedients were almost derided, and it is too 
easy to calculate the weight of that final blow which crushed 
the infirm old man when he was verging upon fourscore 
years of age. 


In connection with the recent eleétion of Sir Theodore 
Martin as Lord Rector of St. Andrew's University, it wa: 
freely averre| that the biographer of the Prince Consort had 
been only the mouthpiece of the Queen. Ina lettertoa Mel- 
bourne payer, replying to its critic sms, Sir Theodore denies 
the insinuation. ‘“‘ Nothing in the five volumes,” he saye, 
“but what appears with distinct marks of quotation, from 
either letters or diary, was writtn by the Queen, who left 
Sir Thevdore Martin eatire freedom from first to last in the 
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treatment of his subject, and only saw the passages referred | 


to for the flrat time after they were printed.“ He also main- 
tains that all he has said as to the excellent and blameless 
character of the Prince was not written in the spirit of adula- 
tion, but was based upon “ profound conviction,” and derived 
from miterials “ too voluminous and too private to be placed 
befor the world,” aad that he hal no motive in preparing 
his biography but to tell the plain, unvarnished story of 
a “life which hal been misunderstool and much under 
valued.” 


Among the noteworthy articles in the January number of 
Day of Rest ia the first of a series of papers by Mr. Alex- 
ander Strahan, entitled “Twenty Years of a Publisher's 
Life,” which promises to be gossipy, aad will, apparently, 
require delicate handling. In this number Mr. Strahan 
describes his pleasant personal relations with Dr. Norman 
M‘Leod, who gave to Good Words its world-wide reputation. 
Much of the information relates to that magazine while it 
was published by Mr. Strahan, and the letters quoted exhibit 
the Doctor as a cordial friend, a humorous correspondent, and 
a jovial companion. When Mr. Strahan’s connection with 
Good Words waszabout to cease Dr. M Leod wrote to him in 
his hearty, sympathetic way, and bore this honourable testi- 
mony to the nature of thvir relations with each other :— 

Let me say but this to theo and to every man who seeks a 
reason for the faith that is in me towards thée, that wo have 
been closely conneeted for more than — bn not by business 
only, but by tho closer ties of a loyal b hood; that as busi- 
ness men our ways have been such as are not common upon 
Change or in Paternoster row, for we never had a bargain ; 
that I don’t believe I ever gave you even a receipt for money 
received, but we had unhesitating confidence in each other's 
honour and friendship, which were our real bonds of union. 
These exiat stronger, 2 than ever, and will never, I am 

, conse but with life. When I cease to trust you and 
regard you as amen of highest honour, ity, and 
unselfishness, I shall cease to trust all men. myself included. I 
have ever admired your wonderfal talent and insight as to books 
and the specialities of writers, your extraordinary powers of 
selection and of publishing, so that I felt end feel that you have 
the gift of a great publisher. 

In the spirit of the letter from which we quote Dr. 
M‘Leod gave his valued aid and counsel to Mr. Strahan when 
he was starting the Contemporary Review, Good Words for the 


Young, and other serial publications. 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 
|FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. | 


We may hope that the claims of Scotland will not be 
24 when the time comes for a redistribution of 
seats. Our Home Secretary—the Lord-Advocate—has 
been looking into the subject, and has publicly an- 
nounced that in his opinion we ought to — ut leust 
sixteen more Members of Parliament. Nor has he been 
satisfied with saying how many we ought to have im all. 
He has been at the pains to go minutely into the ques- 
tion of the standing of the constituencies, and has 
shown specifically where the new men ought to be 
located. His scheme of distribution is recognised as 
being a very reasonable one. 

This reform, however, is one which must loom for 
some time yet in the distance. There are many things 
which will have to be done before the enlargement of 
the House of Commons can be agreed upon. But there 
is another matter which Parliament is pretty sure to 
hear about ere many weeks have passed—viz., the 
Disestablishment of the Scottish Church. The Libera- 
tionists on this side of the Border have come to the 
conclusion to bring the point under the notice of the 
Vegislature yer the Session which is about to begin, 
and although nothing practical can be at once accom- 
plished, eome good is certain to be done by showing how 
the land lies. A debate and a division will serve the 
purpose of a reconnaissance in force, and will reveal to 
some extent the numbers and the tactics of the enemy. 


It is interesting to notice the alarm which this move 
is causing in Establishment circles here. A belief pre- 
vuils in them that time is in favour of the State Church. 
Give us ten years more,” is a common boast, “ and we 
shall beable to defy you.” They dread, therefore, any 
premature commencement of the agitation, and they 
very fully accuse of bad faith those who refuse to be 
bound by their interpretation of Mr. Gladstone's Mid- 
lothian speeches. hat they understand by these 
speeches is that Disestablishment is never to be men- 
tioned in the present Parliament. What we understand 
by them is that the Scottish ple are to be directly 
consulted before the Establishment receives its coup de 
grace. The two views are considerably different, and the 
objections to stirring the question in any form come ill 
from men who in the late election never hesitated to 
play the anti-Disestablishment card when it suited their 
purpose to do sc, 


I — 4 any nobles on this subject will come most 
naturally from Mr. Dick Peddie, who is chairman of the 
Scottish branch of the Liberation Society. But there is 
no lack of men by whom the duty could be well per- 
formed, and there is peculiar encouragement to move at 

resent in the condition of the Church of England. 

he remarkable letters from different clergymen which 
appeared in last week's Guardian have been reproduced 
in the Edinburgh newspapers, and are interpreted as 
holding out a hope that the Scottish movement may 
receive help in unexpected quarters from English repre- 
sentatives, 

The Establishment, as I have said, believes itself to 
be growing in strength; and so far 1 do not think it is 
mistaken. Various forces are working in its favour,— 
as, for example, the worldliness which disinclines peo- 
ple to pay for their religion, and the relaxation of faith 
which seeks naturally where restraints are fewest. But 
on the other hand, what is hastily accepted as a sign of 
growing strength seems far from unlikely to prove 
m aus of destruction, We must, as a nation, become 


a good deal more stupid than we are before we consent 
to Dean Stanley’s ideal State C urch, in which men are 
to be paid out of the rates for professing their own 
opinions. If there is not a Farta which the 
country accepts as Divine, we shall certainly not 


go on peacefully paymg for individual fancies; 
and some of our Scottish clergy are forgetting 
this. A determined effort is being made to get the 


lay-helpers relieved from the obligation to sign the Con- 
fession of Faith as a condition of office. But under 
cover of this, a much larger question has been raised— 
viz., the abolition of all creeds, and on this subject there 
was some wild talking lately in the Presbytery of 
Forfar. One minister, who condesvends on certain 
well-known conditions still to accept his support from the 
public funds, intimated in the plainest way that there 
was a painful an nism between his “ traditional” 
and his “living” belief; while another proposed to 
set aside the present doctrinal constitution of the 
Church, and to substitute for it “the records of 
Christianity contained in the first three Gospels, and in 
the books of the New Testament accepted as canonical.” 
An internal agitation like this may possibly result in an 
immediate access of members to the communion, for the 
widening of the door will be taken advantage of by 
some; but one can see also with half an eye that more 
serious consequences may follow. The existing union 
between Church and State is based on a distinct con- 
cordat; and if this concordat is to be either actually or 
virtually set aside, the common-sense of the nation will 
insist on a deliberate revision of its terms. I am not 
at all sure, then, that the broadening of the basis of the 
Establishment and the temporary success of the ar- 
— promise the lengthening out of its lease of 
e. 
The St. Giles’ Lectures, which I mentioned in my last, 
are now going on. They have not touched yet. however, 
on any burning questions, and they have been listened 
to with indifference. But the lecturers will shortly be 
called on to discuss the grounds on which so many 
secessions have tuken place from the Church of Scot- 
land, and it will be interesting to hear what such men 
as Flint and Tulloch have to say upon these points. 
The awkward thing for them is that so many of the 
strongholds of Moderatism have been completely 
abandoned. Dr. Cook and his friends showed them- 
selves willing to split the Church in twain rather than 
concede to a majority in a congregation the right to 
veto an unacceptable preacher. But since Dr. Cooks 
lay patronage itself has been abolished, and each con- 
— is permitted to choose its own minister freely. 

e concession came too late. The disruption had in 
the meantime occurred. But here is the difficulty. The 
St. Giles’ Lecturers will either have to insist that’ Dr. 
Cook fought fora great principle, or committed a grave 
mistake. If they take the former view. they will have 
to condemn the present constitution of the Establish- 
ment. If the latter, they will have to discliim all 
a with the policy which led to the catastrophe 
of 1843. 

Professor Smith is to deliver a couple of lectures next 
week for “The Philosophical” on “The Spirit of 
Hebrew Poetry.” In anticipation of large audiences, 
the Music Hall has been engaged, a place capable of 
holding 2,000 people. The Professor is also engaged to 
give a course of twelve lectures on cognate subjects in 

dinburgh and Glasgow during the currert winter. It 
is plain that he has suffered nothing from the action of 
the Commission in suspending him from his chair for 
the present session. He is riding on the top of the wave, 
the most notorious manin Scotland. The real victim of 
the unhappy suppression of his article is his Church, 
which he bas brought to the verge of another disruption. 
Very silly it may seem to you, but you cannot prevent 
men from taking different and keen views of things, and, 
rightly or wrongly, it is the fact that at this moment 
the Free Church is fatally divided—one section, composed 
mainly of the younger men, being prepared to run any 
risks for the retention of Professor Smith ; another sec- 
tion, which includes almost all the men who have: been 
known to the publie as engaged in the Church’s work, 
being as profoundly convinced that if the new wine of 
the Encyclopedia be deliberately admitted, the old 
bottles will certainly burst. 

How the whole thing will end, is a questien to which 
it would be very difficult to suggest an answer. That 
the Professor has the popular breeze on his side is mani- 
fest, but Scottish ecclesiastics ure not much given to be 
affected by blasts outside, and the division which took 
place a fortnight ago in the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
seems to indicate that he has not the hold on the 
Church Courts which he has on the populace. By a 
majority of 96 to 54, that Presbytery declared, in 
effect, that there was no cause to find fault with the 
Commission for the conclusion to which it came. 

Our poet-minister, Dr. Walter Smith, and Dr. Lees, 
of St. Giles, were the only Presbyterians who, on 
Christmas-day, followed the example of the Episcopal 
and Roman Catholic ciergy in Edinburgh, in having 
full service in their Cnurches. But there is the thin 
edge of the wedge, and by-and-by Christmas will be 
as much of a festival on the North as it is on the South 
side of the Tweed. Another straw showing the drift 
in the same direction appears at Broughty Ferry, a 
suburb of Dundee, where instrumental music has been 
introduced into a Free Church. This is the first thing 
of the kind that has taken place. There are organs in 
Established and United Presbyterian Churches, but 
none in any Free Church. Andas such an innovation 
was never contemplated by the fathers, there is no 
written law on the statute books forbidding it. Here, 
then, is a great field for a fight. The congregation has, 
with a clear apprehension of all the consequences, 
thrown down the glove to Dr. Begg or anybody else 
who may choose to take it up. And there promises to 
follow a very pretty disputation. Our traditions, you 
see, are all breaking up, and we are going in for the 
modern world 


DOUBTFUL LITERATURE. 


(Tux subjoined excellent discourse was recently 
reached at the Anniversary Services of Mansfield-road 
hapel, Nottingham, by the senior pastor, the Rev. 

Samuel Cox, editor of the Expositor. As it contains a 
wholesome and timely warning, we have great pleasure 
in reproducing it in out columns. | 


A week or two ago I read a novel in which I met witha 
few sentences that pulled me — very sharply. It was a 
bright clever little story enough, about as good, but no 
better, than a thousand others which have had their brief 
day, and then have ceased to be. Tenor twenty years hence 
it will be utterly forgotten; but for a few weeks or months, 
while it is still new, it may be widely read. Some of you 

oung people have read it, I know, wor possibly you, 
— cleverer than I am at skipping, did not notice the 
sentences which gave me a little shock of surprise and dis- 
gust. The first brief paragraph which produced this un- 
pleasant effect upon me comes in apropos of a young man of 
the most splendid and winning physical gifts, who is as weak 
and base in brain and heart as he is noble in face and form. 
It runs thus: 

„He, and such as ho, have not the mental and moral tough- 
ness of fibre which enables a man to contemplate the 
mystery of the heavens above and the earth beneath ; of 
the life and death, and the pain and the evil that are upon 
the earth, of his own feelings and speculations, and their 
origin, and the purpose and destiny of them—and then, 
while reverently averring, ‘ I know nothing, and I will affirm 
nothing, on these things,’ has yet the courage to live up to 
an ethical code as high, as pure, and as stern as that of St. 
John or of Christ, expecting nothiug froma life to come, as to 
the existence of which he is in absolute ignorance. The 
more part of mankind want none of this; they want a re- 
ligion, a thing that will let them sin, and prescribe to them how 
they may get forg reness. 

This was the first sentence which arrested me, and the 
second was like unto it. The heroine of the story has been 
jilted by the young man of noble physique, but most ignoble 
spirit, of whom you have been just told that, being a coward 
and a blackguard, and, therefore, incapable of philosophy or 
morality, what he wanted, what he was fit for, was—re- 
ligion! This young lady, the heroine, is utterly broken 
down by his base and cowardly desertion of ber; but finds 
a little comfort in the sympathy of a better man than he: 
and at last makes the surprising discovery that she cannot 
do without this new friend, who has no religion indeed, and 
would not stoop to a thing so paltry; but has, nevertheless, 
a morality as high and pure and stern as that of St. John 
or of Christ Himself. For,“ continues the author, in 
crises like these we see every day the adage belied,‘ Vain is 
the help of man.’ It is man alone that can sustain and 
comfort man in such an emergency ; it is then that there is 
brought home to us the ulter powerlessness of supernatural 
aids to touch our woe. 

Now, as you will all admit, it was impossible for any man 
to whom religion is dear and venerable, because he finds iu 
it the very life of his life, the source of all comfort, courage, 
peace, joy, to read such words as these withovt having many 
reflections and emotions stirred within him. As I read these 
sentences —so silly, despite their show of wisdom ; so insin- 
cere, despite their affectation of sincerity ; so feeble, despite 
their air of boldness; so narrow, despite their assumption 
of breadth—I remembered that I had met with no less than 
three stories in the last three months which tooka similar 
tone; and one, much praised even in our best reviews, which 
deliberately set itself to show that doubt, if not denial, 
was the only heroic attitude of the soul,—all the reli- 
gious people in it being mean, selfish, and base, while 
all the sceptics and agnostics were generous and kind and 
brave. I remembered I could not but remember how often 
the complaint has been brought against the Church that 
she was habitually unjust to the sceptical and unbelieving, 
constantly misrepresented both them anitheir views; and 
I wondered whether now, at last, the Church in her turn 
might not justly complain that she herself, when she was 
portrayed as teaching men how to sin and how to escape 
the punishment of their sins, had met with some little in- 
justice and misrepresentation from the other side. I reflected 
on the pain it would give many of you, parents, to learn that 
your children might be imbibing infidel—i.e., anti-Christian 
—prejudices from innocent-looking story-books; and won- 
dered whether those of you who once though it unwise that 
the doubts and denials of the day should be dis ussod in the 
pulpit, could any longer shut your eyes to the fact that these 
doubts and denials are in the very air of the time, infect its 
newspapers and magazines as well as its novels, and must, 
therefore, be faced and discussed if the taint in the air is 
now to be purged out of it. And, finally, I wondered whether 
any of you, young men and women, who read these stories 
and mayazines, were being unconsciously infected with the 
doubts they insinuate or express ; or whether you paused to 
grapple with them when they were uttered with sincerity 
and force, and smiled at them when they took shallow and 
insincere forms such as they assume in the sentences I have 
just quoted. The tical upshot of all my reflections was 
that I resolved to hive a frank and friendly talk with you 
about them when opportunity should serve, and that oppor- 
tunity has already come. 

Now I am very far from advising you young people 
to abstain from reading any book or magazine in 
which the truths of religion are called in question. To do 
that would be to cut yourselves off from some of the best 
literature ofthe time. I cannot even advise you, if _ find 
any wholesome pleasure in them, to refrain from reading the 
novels in which, as in that from which I have cited a few 
words, agnosticism is as cruelly caricatured as religion itself. 
Nay, I cannot even advise you when the truths you once 
most surely believed grow dubious or incredible to you, 
either to pretend to believe them or to crush down your 
rising doubts by sheer force of will, and to compel yourselves 
to go on believing them. To do that would be as wicked in 

ou us it is wicked of the scep ie to close his eyes or to harden 
his heart against all the arguments and all the pure emotions 
which might bring him back to faith. Our first duty in all 
things is to be honest, to be sincere; to seek, love and 
follow the truth, or what we take to be the truth, lead us where 
it may. Better doubt honestly than believe dishonestly. 
Better doubt wisely than believe * But to believe 
wisely and honestly is best of all. And he who sincerely 
believes will be the first to admit that men may sincerely 
doubt, or even sincerely deny; the first to respect those who 
honestly doubt ordeny that which he himself as honestlv be- 
lieves, IT urge no man to go in search of doubts indes, o to 
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cherish and dandle them when they come to him; and still 
lees to close his mind against that healthful wind of the 
Spirit which will surely blow away the doubts of those who 
honestly entertain them; but I do beseech you, as you 
value your own welfare and self-respect, not to be afraid of 
them, or not to be so afraid of them as to deal unfairly with 
them, as to shirk or evade them. If you take them honestly 
and sincerely, they will breed a dreadful misery in you, I 
admit, and — you into an agony and strife which it 
will be very hard to bear. For who can lose touch with 
God, and not feel that, for atime at least, he is less a man; 
that he has lost his best Friend, his chief wealth, his 
sovereign consolation and hope? Who that has once be- 
lieved Absolute Goodness to beat one with Almighty Power, 
and that the whole universe is being guided by that Omni- 
potent Goodness into life everlasting, can lose that faith 
without feeling as if the very sun were blotted out of the 
sky, and he were left alone to walk on a darkened and 
barren earth? But it is through such miseries and strifes 
as these that we are led to — conceptions of truth, 
shaken out of the traditions, customs, and habits 
which, however good in themselves, are perilously apt to 
corrupt the world, braced and disciplined for the very life we 
seem to lose. And of this you may be quite sure, whatever 
grows doubtful to you, that how a man holds his creed is of 
infinitely greater importance than what creed he holds. At 
the best our conceptions of human life and duty, of the 
Source from which our life springs and the Foundation on 
which our duties rest, must be tentative and imperfect ; but 
he who thinks honestly, and then acts sincerely on the con- 
clusions he has reached, must be in the right way, whatever 
his conclusions may be. He is on the side of truth and 
righteousness, and by ways that he knows not God will lead 
him to true views of truth, and clothe him with righteous- 
ness as with a garment. 

Let us settle it in our minds, then, that there is such a 
thing as honest doubt, as a sincere agnosticism, and that, so 
long as it is honest and sincere, there is no guilt in it, though 
there must be, at least fora while, much loss and misery. 
I myself have known men—as who has not — whose — 
were all clouded, if not with doubt, at least with a profound 
and disabling sense of their own ignorance, their own inability 
to Grasp the unseen and eternal, on whose hearts the mystery 
of life lay likea burden and an eating pain, who, while mourn- 
ing the loss of the great Companion,“ the t Friend 
and Saviour of men, could no longer walk in the sustainin 
assurance of his presence and love. If the supernatu 
was not wholly incredible to them, it was at least unproved ; 
though they would not say, “There is no God and no life to 
come,” they were compelled to say, “ I cannot be sure either 
of God or of life eternal.” And for such men as these we 
should cherish nothing but respect, and pity, and hope; 
respect for their honesty, pity for their misery, and the sure 
2 hope that, by their honesty, God will lead them, 
through their misery, to a clearer faith and a more steadfast 
peace than they enjoy who have more easily believed. It 
may be that He will some day teach them how much they 
believe, how much even they know, which yet they cannot 

rove; and how all that they do know — believe can be 
t explained by assuming a God as the source of all being, 
at the back of all phenomena. 

But if, and because, we have this unfeigned respect, this 
confident hope, for honest doubt, we can have no respect for 
insincere doubt. Those who play at scepticiem and agnostic- 
ism are just as ignoble as those who trifle with belief. There 
are hypocrites in science, or in nescience, as well as hypocrites 
in religion ; and the one class is as detestable as the other. 
We ought to withhold our respect, we ought to censure and 
despise those who affect unbelief because it i: fashionable, or 
who trick themselves out in the cast-off doubt; of the wise 
that they themselves may pass for wis: if only for a 
moment. And I will give you young people one infallible 
sign by which you may detect these silly yet most pernicious 
hypocrites. When you find man or woman—and I am sorry 
to see that in this evil work women are even more conspicuous 
than men—indulging in shallow gibes and sneers at beliefs 
which the vast majority of their fellows--yes, andof their supe- 
riors—hold to be their most sacred and precious possession ; 
when you find them stooping to obvious and offensive carica- 
tures of both agnosticism and religion ; when they glory in not 
knowing and in not believing, as if not to know were more 
honourable than to know, and not to believe more honour- 
able than to believe ; when you hear in their words no sense 
of loss, no tone of regret, no touch of profound emotion, 
then be sure that you have to do with doubts that are dis- 
honest and insincere. And, mark you, this is a perfectly 
fair and reasonable test; for what it comes to is, that those 
who talk glibly, unscrupulously, sneeringly against religion 
are jus t as dishonest and blameworthy as those who talk gibly, 
unscrupulously, sneeringly for religion. We brand and éon- 
demn the one class as hypocrites, and what earthly reason 
is there why we should not call the other hypocrite” also? 

I can conceive of but one difficulty you may have in apply- 
ing this decisive test. Now and then—I should not be frank 
aid I not make this admission—you may find that men whose 
wisdom and sincerity you cannot and ought not to call in 
question, fall into the shallow and insincere tone which I have 
asked you to condemn. As, for example, when Mr. Leslie 
Stephen triumphantly demolishes hyper-Calvinism, and hav- 
ing demolished that antique and exploded misinterpretation of 
the Christian Faith, crows as though he had demolished the 
Christian Faith itself; although so observant and le a 
man must know that he has not so much as touched it. Or, 
when Professor Tyndall cites in almost endless array the 
foolish and absurd oppositions of theologians and divines 
to discoveries of science, the validity of which all men now 
admit; but quite forgets to remind his readers of these three 
important facts: (I.) That an almost equally endless array of 
ubsurd oppositions to these discoveries might becited from the 
wiitings of men of ecience, who could not bear to part with the 
s ientific theories of an earlier age; and, (2), that another 
array ef testimonies for these discoveries might be adduced 
from the writings of the very theologians and divines at 
whom he is a little too apt to gird; and (3), that some, nay, 
most, of the great discoveries of science have been made by 
devoutly religious men, so that there cannot be any 
necessary antagonism between science and religion. Or, 
when Me. Frederick Harrison maintains, as he does maintain 
in the last number of the Nineteenth Century, that even 
theologians and divines no longer demand that religion 
should cover the whole of man’s life and activity, but are 
content “if they may reserve the idea of God and the 
scheme of man’s salvation for the hours that are given 
to prayer and meditation —an assertion to which, as he 
might have known, no really religious man could for a 
moment assent. Now and then, I say, the most grave and 
reverend leaders of the various Schools of Doubt permit 
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themselves to take this shallow and insincere tone. But do 
not the ,logians even the same? even the best and wisest of 
them? No man is to be judged by hisslips. And, as arule, 
whenever they are reasonably and gravely met, the real 
leaders of these schools are by no means disposed to jest or 
to crow. Gravely and sadly they confess that there may be 
a God, anda spiritual eternal world of which He is the 
centre ; but that, if there be sucha God, they cannot find 
Him out; if there be such a life, it is beyond their ken. 
Judge them fairly, judge them as you would yourselves be 
ju —by the main stream and flow of their thoughts, and 
not by — mowentary eddy or ebullition, and yon will have no 
great ty in discriminating between those who doubt 
worthily, and those who doubt unworthily; between those who 
say, I know not how to name the invisible Power which 
stands behind ell the phenomena of the universe, nor can I 
look through the darkness of death, and see a land of life be. 
yond it; and those who say virtually, “There is no God, 
and Tam glad of it; there is no life to come, and I don't 
want * 
My advice to you, then, is: Whenever and wherever you 
meet such sentences as those I have cited, and especially if 
at first you think them at all clever and fine, that you pull 
them resolutely to pieces and see what they are made of. 
Reduce them to distinct propositions ; and ask yourselves of 
each proposition in turn: “ Now, is that true—true to ex- 
perience, true to fact,true to the wisdom and knowledge which 
abler men than we have hived up and placed within our 
reach?” And if you find that it is not true, not plausible 
even, that it could only have sprung from a prejudiced mind, 
a shallow heart, or an ignorant conceit of wisdom, cry 
“ Hypocrite,” and turu away: mercilessly reject it, reject it 
with the scorn you feel, and ought to fool, for those who aro 
capable of trifling with the most sacred themes of thought, 
the most momentous issues of lifeand duty. Dissect, for 
instance, the sentences with which I[ started; and mark 
what they come to. Here is an authoress, quite able enough 
to know better, who smoothly implies that all religious men 
— Browning, let us say, and Faraday, and Mr. Gladstone 
lack courage ; that they have feeble brains and faint hearts, 
and want the mental and moral fibre of the agnostic; a 
writer who glibly assumes that it is easy and common for 
men, and even for men who reject the Christian revelation, 
to live up to an ethical code as high, as pure, as stern as 
that of St. John or of Christ Himself—of whom, be it re- 
membered, since St. John and our Lord were certainly not 
agnostics, it must be taken for granted that they were lack- 
ing in courage and in mental and moral fibre ! 

ell, is that true? How can it be true when, quite apart 
from the testimony of history and experience, the sentence 
utterly contradicts itself; when, after telling us that only 
the unreligious have the courage of their convictions or the 
tough fibre which that courage implies, all that it cliims 
for them is that some of them live up to an ethical code as 
high and pure as that of the two most religious personages 
of whom we have any record? To avoid the very appear- 
ance of irreverence, I will aot dwell on the remarkable 
assumption that this authoress has many Christs among 
her acquaintance, or many men as good and pure, ot as lofty 
and commanding a type, as He, though I can but regret 
that she did not name them and give us the opportunity of 


judging for ourselves. Take ouly the case of St. John. 
Burely he was religious, if ever man was. Ergo, he was 
lacking in mental and moral fibre. Ergo, the man most 
plentifully endowed with both may perhaps be as courageous, 
as pure and good, as he was! Could any chain of reasoning, 
or of assumption, be more logically absurd than that, or more 
insolently offensive to a pure and reverent heart? Is it not 
intolerable to hear this jaunty assumption of the perfect 
ease with which men, unknown to fame, may live up to the 
loftiest and purest moral ideal which heart of man has con- 
ceived, may keep and obey the very law which whether with 
or without the sacred aids of religion, we are breaking our 
hearts in endeavours to reach? Can anything, when once 
we examine it, be more ignorant, shallow, absurd ? 


Well, yes. I think her definition of religion may be even 
more absurd, and shows a nature still more shallow and in- 
capable; for here her desire to say something smart ob- 
viously triumphs over all sense of truth and justice. To call 
religion “a thing” is, of itself, I * a stroke of wit; 
clearly it was meant for one. But what are we to think of 
a writer who coolly defines religion as “a thing that lets 
men sin, and prescribes how they may get forgiveness’? 
and then proceeds to pen a libel on the human race by 
affirming that religion, a thing of this sort, is what “ the 
more part of men” want and crave? If some of you young 
folk, know little else, you do know something of religion. 
Has it ever been presented to you as a thing which per- 
mitted or encouraged you to sin by holding out before you a 
promise of forgiveness? Do you even desire such a religion 
as this? Would you accept it if it were offered you? Is not 
such a definition and such an assertion a monstrous libel 
both on religion and on you? What, then, are you to think 
of, what are you likely to learn from, a writer whose very 
definitions and assumptions are a wilful and malignant cari- 
cature ; or who respects herself and her readers so little that, 
to air her own smartness, to find padding for her poor little 
novel, she can be guilty of such a libel, such a caricature ? 

After such offences as these it is not much to mention, 
though it betrays the same prejudice and shallowness, that 
she carefully seeks to lower our thoughts of the Bible, or 
to offend the feelings of those who love and reverence it, by 
quoting a text of Scripture as an old and disproved , adage ; , 
but what can run more directly against the main tide of 
human experience than the unqualified assertion that, ia all 
the great crises and sorrows of life, man alone can sustain 
and comfort us; since at such times we all discover“ the utter 
powerlessness of supernatural aids to touch our woe 

I, on the contrary, am bold to say that, in proportion as 
you have read the story of past ages with open and sympa- 
thetic eyes, you have seen for yourselves that the vast 
majority of the human race, including its greatest and 
noblest examples, heathen as well as Hebrew and Christian, 
hare found God a closer and more inward support and 
consolation to them than their dearest earthly friend in the 
great crises and crushing sorrows of life: you have seen that 
in all such crises thecry of tke human heart has been for the 
living God; and that from Moses and Job and David, yes, 
and from Socrates, Antoninus and Epictetus. downward, the | 
best men, the men of whom we are all proud, so far from 
recognising the utter powerlessness of supernatural aid to 
— their woe, have with one consent lifted their weary 
and bleeding hearts to heaven that God might heal and 
comfort them. O, I could tell you by the hour of men whom 
I myself have known—men, too, who have left a deep mark 


and Helper, who was infinitely more to them than even the 
man or woman in whom they most delighted—more near, 
more true, more potent to console and bless. Nay, which of 
us would not be proud and forward to confess that, in our 
own hours of want, pain, shame, agony, the very God whom 
we had offended by dur sins. was the only Friend who stood 
by us, or the only Friend who could really aphold and com- 
fort us? And when this shallow “ hypocrite,” who has not 
even been at the pains to put order and clearness into her 
thoughts, or tosift glaring logical contradictions out of her 
words; who is only playing with fire to show how bold and 
clever she is; only sneering at sacred realities she has never 
felt, affects to simper our Almighty Friend and Saviour 
down from His throne, and to reduce the Word which bas 
been a lamp to our feet to the level of a stale and worthless 
“ adage,” how can we but indignantly resent the pett 
affectation? how can we but protest that she stands self- 
condewned, that she has never known what even doubt is, 
and much less what faith can do? 

But some of you my | be saying. Why all this heat? 
You are but breaking a butterfly upon the wheel after all. 
Why spend, why waste, so much time and ene on the 
task?” Iwill tell you why. The book from which I have 
quoted is in all the-libraries of this town. Some of your 
children have read it. Others of them will read it. It is 
but a type of many more. That shallow, sneering, would-br- 
clever tone is getting wore and more common. It is creat- 
ing a whole literature which may well be called “ dowbt-ful 
literature, since it not only attempts to pro te doubt, 
but stoops to propagate it by methods which are dubious 
and insincere. And | want, once for all, toshow you how weak 
and insincere and bad it is. I do not want to hinder any- 
one from reading such books, or that you should hinder 
them. The affectation of Scepticism, the hypocrisy of 
Agnosticism, is too common to evaded, too weak to do 
much harm if it be frankly and resolutely met. All I want 
is that you and your children should on your guard 
against it—that you should see how poor a pretence it is. 
And all I ask of you young men and women is that you will 
not suffer yourself to be unconsciously infected by it, or im- 
posed upon by its great swelling airs fora moment. Some 
of you, indeed, are far too sensible and thoughtful to be 
even momentarily touched by it, and some of you have 
grounded yourselves in principles and convictions which 
will render it wholly innoxious to you. Laugh at it, then, 
and so help those who are not so settled in their con- 
victions as you are, or so used to earnest and accurate 
thought. or, as you all know, there is « period in all 
young lives when a fashionable mania is very catching, 
when those who themselves are oright and clever are sti 
unformed, and very liable, therefor., to be impressed by the 
mere glitter and pretence of cleverness in others; very apt 
to admire the boldness even of irreverence, and to be car- 
ried away by a mere stream of words and sentiments that 
wear a gloss of novelty and fineness. And if I speak to any 
who are in this immature stage of their development, 
let me advise you once more that when you meet with 
— which pour contempt on truths you have been 

ught to hold sacred—end you will inevitably meet with 
many such phrases if you read at all—you do with them 
what I have done with the two sentences | cited at the out- 
set—pull them to pieces, resolve them into distinct proposi- 
tions, test and examine them one by one; ask whether they 
are true, true to each other even, true to history, true to 
experience. And if still you cannot sve how poor and false 
they are, if you are tempted to entertain the doubts they 
insinuate or express, take them to men of larger knowledge 
and wider experience than your own. Don't be afraid of 
your doubts, or afraid of talking them out in a frank, sen- 
sible way. There is no harm and no gailt in doubting, so 
long as your doubts spring from a love of truth. Don’t be 
ashamed of them, then; neither stifle nor cherish them. 
Let the wind blow upon them. Discuss them with those 
who will talk them over with you in a sincere and kindly 
spirit. And so, through doars of doubt, you will often pass 
into the fair temple of faith; and doubting or believing, 
will always be found in the ways of honesty and truth. 

Here I must close. I ought not to detain you longer, 
although I have not said half that I intended to say. And, 
after all, there is but one reason why I t to leave the 
rest unsaid. It is this. I so hate the unfairness with which 
the argument against scepticism has been too often con- 
ducted that I do not like to leave you under the impression 
that all the“ doubtful literature,” all the lite:ature, that is, 
which inspires doubt and contempt for sacred things, is to 
be found on one side of the hedge. ‘That, alas! is not true. 
To their shame and ours, the advocates of religion have been 
as unreasonable and dishonest a4 the advocates of unbelief. 
As much trashy and insiacere literature may be found on one 
side of the controversy as the other; and much of the doubt 
which infects the air to-day is only a reaction against the 
unintelligent dogmatism and baseless assumptions of men 
who have worn the Christian name and disgraced it. I meant 
to have given you some recent illustrations of their amazing 
folly and weakness as a set-off against the weak ness and folly 
of their opponents. But time failame. And, in — . 
Lean only remind you that there are two ways of teaching re- 
ligion, as there are two waysof teachingerithmetic. Youknow 
how urithmetic used to be taught, how it is still taught, in 
bad schools. “The rule is given, and the child works bis 
sum blindly, without knowing the reason of asingle process. 
It is an act of intellectual superstition. It is Tike saying 
prayers in an unknown tongue, Whether the rule is right 
or wrong, the child does not see, and is not allowed to see. 
Therule is accepted on the authority of a teacher or of a book.” 
And that, alas, is the way in which religion has been both 
taught and defended by many good men. have 
been laid down. No effort has been made to explain them, 
to show how reasonable they are, how they meet and satisfy 
tie intellect and the heart. We have been commanded to 
accept them on the authority of a book or a teacher, a priest 
or a Bible. To doubt them, or any one of thew, was to in- 
sult the Church, or to disparuge the Book. Evangelical and 
Ritualist, Protestant and Catholic, men of all parties and 
of all Schools, have too often taken this tone, and have met 
even the most honest doubt on the most sincere and intelli- 
gent inquiry with the anathemas of their usurped authority. 
And in so far as they have taken this tone, it is the Church 
und not the world, the priest or minister, and not the 
agnostic or the sceptic, who is responsible for the revolt of 
the huwan reason and the human conscience from the truths 
of religion. Our only hope lies in a more reasonable, gene- 
rous, and convincing statement of the truths which we be- 
lieve. And to this, I trust, we are being led by the very 
scepticism which we devlore, and by that Divine and 


on modern thought, and wade some of the discoveries of which 
modern science is justly proud, who found in God a Friegd 


Gracious Spirit who works in and through all the changes 
of thought and of time. S. COX, 
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PRESENTATIONS TO MESSRS. SHAW, 
OF BROOKROYD MILLS. 


On Wednesday, Dec. 15, a very pleasing 
presentation of addresses was made to Mr. 
S:mnel Shaw, J. P., of Brooklands, and Mr. 
Thos. Shaw, J. P., D.L.,of Allangate, who, with 
their late brother James, were the founders 
of the beautiful Congregational Church at 
Holywell-green, Halifax. The presentations 
were designed to commemorate a ifying 
incident in the history of the church, the gift 
by Messrs. Shaw to some twenty-five trustees 
of the title deeds of the church, schools, the 
cemetery with its mortuary chapel, and a 
site for a parsonage, property upon which has 
been expended more than £20,000. 

The church, which is near the residence of 

Mr. Samuel Shaw, and near the extensive 
works of the firm, Brookroyd Mills, was built 
from the designs of Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of 
Darli n. The memorial-stones were laid 
April 17, 1872, by John Edward Shaw and 
Wm. Rawson Shaw, sons of the surviving 
founders, and the church itself was opened by 
Dr. Stoughton on the 22nd of April, 1874. 
Two years later it was decorated from the 
designs of the architect, and an organ was 
mided from the establishment of Messrs. 
Conacher. The church, in the decorated 
Gothic style, is a landmark in that part of 
the country, standing on a terrace on the 
hillside, ita spire rising to a height of 150 feet. 

The Messrs. Shaw have shown generous 
liberality at Holywell-green in other respects, 
the inhabitants being indebted to them for 
the flourishing Mechanics’ Institution, the 
well-arranged British School, an beaut 
ful cemetery near the church. On Wednes- 
day evening a deputation, headed by the Rev. 
B. Wilkinson, waited upon Mr. Samuel Shaw 
at Brooklands, and presented him with a 
rishly-illuminated and framed address, signed 
by the representatives of the church and con- 
gcegation, recording the gratitude which they 
felt towards Messrs. Shaw for their generous 

gift. 

Mr. Samuel Shaw, who was moved by the 
expressions of the speakers and the senti- 
ments of the address, said—I cannot but feel 
highly gratified at at the kindly feeling which 
has prompted the members of the Holywell- 
green Church and congregation to nt 
to me this beautifully iltuminated — 1 
roceive it—as you have expressed it—as a 
token of gratitude for the gift ot the church 
and schools, which have been built at the 
cost of myself and brothers, but which have 
now been legally conveyed into the hands of 
trustees for your use and benefit. I can 
assure you this memorial will be highly 
prized by me, and will be carefully handed 
down to my children as a memento of your 
grateful appreciation of our gift. I trust it 
may lead them also not to live altogether for 
themselves, but by liberal and self-denying 
actions to live for the goodofothers. A very 


were afterwards entertain 


evening at Allangate. 


VILLAGE PREACHERS. 


Tuesday evening, December 14th. Mr. 


tending over thirty-five years. 
The Rev. Thomas C. 


Free Church, Caversham, then read an 


qualification by special training of the 
younger men. After briefly referring to the 
services rendered by lay-preaching to the 


ticularly to the 
Nonconformist churcbes in our own country, 
Mr. Page showe! that it had hardly ever 
had the full recognition by the churches 
which it deserved, and expressed fear that 
it was now less honoured and less frequently 
entered upon by young men than in the dayr of 
our fathers. He proceeded to account for this, 
contrasting the different degrees of interest 
apparently shown in village stations and in 
some other forms of Christian activity, par- 
ticularly Sunday-schools, giving some rea- 
sons to explain the difference. He then urged 


tion of Christian young men at the present 
time, laying stress particularly on two con- 
siderations—(1.) That it seemed the only 
way of weeting the great and increasing 
need of Evangelical preaching in the rural 
districts ; and (2) its bearing on the Church's 
ultimate work, viz.—the evangelisation of the 
world. The need of Gospel preaching was 
shown from the change that had come over 
many parishes by the substitution of the 
Ritualistic and Broad Church clergyman for 
the Evangelical of thirty or forty years ago. 
The need of Gospel preaching by a ministry 
not dependent on a ministerial income was 
shown from the change made in the 
distribution of pulation through the 
railway system, which had largely dimin- 
ished the number of moderately-pros- 
us tradesmen in small towns, who 
been the chief support of Nonconformist 
churches, and from the persistent efforts of 
landlords to weed out Dissenting farmers 
from the villages. Churches once able to 
sustain ministers in reasonable comfort had 
not now income sufficient for the purpose, and 
while some might get financial help from 
external sources, others must go down unless 
served by an unpaid ministry. 


pleasing feature, and one that affects me 
deeply, is the warm interest which the 
children in the Sunday-school have taken in 
the movement. The engerness which I hear 
they manifested to take a share in this ex- 
pression of thanks, indicates a spirit fully 
alive to the benefit of the gift which is now 
their own. The touching allusion made to 
my late brother James is pleasing and 
appropriate. Truly all honour is due to his 
memory. He was the firat to propose the 
building of the church, and by far the wost 
earnest and persevering in carrying out the 
undertaking. You will all remember what in- 
tense interest he too’ in it - how day by day he 
wat hed its progress, anxious that every- 
thing should be properly and substantially 

done. On its completion, no one seemed 
more satisfied than he. Not long, however, 
was he permitted to worship within its walls; 
before the final touch had been given to the 
de> rations, he had gone to his eternal home. 
It was ever his earnest wish and prayer, as 
it is now truly mine, that these buildings 
shoull b> the mews of promoting God's 
glory and the welfare of the people iu this 
village—it was for this they were erected. 
Now that they are given into your posses- 
sion, I trust the same spirit which animated 
tie founders may continue in a still higher 
degree to animate all those who, in years to 
come, will take an active in carrying on 
the good work for which they were thus 
specially designed. In conclusion, I would 
ask you to convey my warmest thanks to all 
who have assisted in this expression of grate- 
ful feeling, anil assure them that as long as 
my life lasts, it will evee be my earnest en- 
deavour to promote the matetial and spiritual 
welfare of all who are around me. 

The party afterwards repaired to Allan- 
gate, the residence of Mr. ‘thomas Sbaw, to 
which gentleman a precisely similar address 
was presented. Here Mr. Joseph Hodgson 
spoke on behalf of the church and Sunday- 
school, and Mr. Joseph Davidson on behalf 
of the congregation and general subscribers. 


Mr. Thomas Shaw, in his reply, said: As 
regards myself, [saw along with my brothers 
the great want of a place of worship in the 
neigbbourhood, and I am thankful to say 
Providence had given us the means and the 
disposition to supply that want. We all 
know the great boon it has been, and its 
use u ness is increasing year by year. It is 
most pleasing to see the good work you are 
doing in the various branches of the deno- 
wination, anlalthough I do not worship with 
yu ou account ef distazes, you have my 


Mr. Page expressed regret that there was 
so little disposition in small places among 
Evangelical Christians of different denowi- 
nations to combine and support one minister 
among then, bat thought that the hindrance 
did not arise so much from village Christians 
themselves as from the connection of each 
band in a village with some denominational 
organisation, some conference, or union, or 
association—organisations which had their 
advantages, doubtless, but which certainly 
did not tend to the diminution of denomina- 
tional party spirit, but rather, he feared, to 
the intensifying of it. Abandoning the hope 
of combination, and assuming that the work 
is to be done by each denomivation having 
ita own little chapel, thea great must be 
the company of unpaid pre wbers, for none of 
the denominations has resources to man all 
its village chapels by paid ministers. The 
bearing of lay-preaching on missionary 
enterprise was shown to be by its esonomis- 
ing the Church's resources in men and 
money at home, whereby larger resources 
would be available for the suppert of men 
wholly devoted to the ministry, who must go 
forth into the war against heathenism, 
“taking nothing of tie Gentiles.” Mr. 
Page then pointe! out some special advan 
tages lay reachers had from the very fact 
of their labours being purely voluntary, and 
closed with a few practical suggestions on 
the self-culture needed by young men who 
might have it in their hearts to make village 
preaching the special Christian work of their 
lives. Several speakers followed, and the 
meeting was brought to a close by the cus- 
tomary votes of thanks. . 


The Rev. Dr. Kennedy, of Stepney, de- 
liverei his lecture on The Resurrection of 
Our Lord—a Fact,” under the auspices of 
the Reading Evangelical Nonconformist Asso- 
ciation, on the preceding Tuesday, in the 
Town-hall. 
presént season. 
the audience (says the local paper) paid the 
lecturer the highest possible compliment of 


close, and, indeed, rapt attention to a severely | 


logical discourse. Mr. C. J. Andrews pre- 
sided, and, in the course of his opening re- 
marks, he said that they were Christians first 
and Nonconformists afterw The lec- 
turor was, he said, one whose long study of 
the subject entitle! him to speak with au- 


thority, and, he trusted, would enable him to 


strengthen their individual faith, Dr. Ken- 
nedy then proceeded to deliver his lectur», 


| 


which ic, in substance, the same as was 


| earnest prayer for your continued prosperit a 
The party : at 
tea by Mr. and Mrs. Shaw, and spent the 


Taz second discussion meeting of the 
Reading Evangelical Nonconformist Associa- 
tion was held at West-street Club-room, on 


Joseph Wilson presided, and gave several 
valuable suggestions as to improvements, 
both in the training of preachers and the 
modes of work, describing some of his ex- 
periences in the course of a lay- ministry ex- 


age, pastor of the 


able paper on the subject of lay-preaching 
in the villages, with hints as to the better 


spread of Christianity in the world, and par- 
lanting and maintaining of 


the claims of village preaching on the atten- | 


’ 


recently delivered at the Weigh-house 
Chapel, and reported in our columns. At the 
close he received a cordial vote of thanks. 


Epitome of General News. 


— Her Majesty the Queen, surrounded by the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Princess Louise, 
and Princess Beatrice passed the Christmas holidays 
at Osborne in a thoroughly homely fashion. With 
her own hands, the Queen, on Christmas day distri- 
buted gifts to the old labourers and their wives on 
the Osborne Estate, and to the children attending 
Whippingham school. Her Majesty's alms were dis. 
tributed in London to 1,168 recipients whose ages 
ranged from eighty to ninety-six years, more than 
half of whom were either blind, lame, paralysed, or 
otherwise affected. The Queen's new year's gifts 
consisting of meat and coals, will be distributed at 
Windsor on Saturday, the recipients numbering 1,000. 

— The Prince and Princess of Wales kept Christ- 
mas at Sandringham in a truly national manner. 
Roast beef of Old England was supplie 1 to every 
cottager on the Royal estate. 

— The personalty of the late Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn has been sworn under £40,0.C; of the 
late Lord Chief Baron Kelly, uuder £60,000; and 
of the late Lord Justice Thesiger, under £80,00),— 
Dein Stanley was asked to permit the remains of 
Mrs. Cross (George Eliot) to be buried in West- 
minster Abbey. The interment, however, took place 
yesterday at Highgate. 

— The remains of the Duchess of Westminster 
were interred in Eccleston Churchyard, Cheshire. 
Besides the Duke of Westminster and family, the 
- mourners included the Prince of Wales, Prince Chris- 
tian, Mr. Gladstone, and the Dukes of Leinster, 
_ Argyll, and Sutherland.—Mr. Frank Buckland was 
interred at Brompton Cemetery. 

— Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville have issued 
| invitations for the usual Ministerial dinner on the 
| Sth inst, the eve of the Parliamentary session.—An 


| experimental lighting of the House of Commons with 


the Brush electric light has been made. Six electric 
candles were burning for some hours, shedding a beau- 
tiful soft, white light throughout the chamber. After 
some unsteadiness one of the lights went out entirely 
for a space of a minute, when it relighted itself. 

— The deaths are announced of—Mr. Mechi, the 
well-known agricultarist, whose recent failure evoked 
o many expressions of sympathy ; Mrs. Cross, better 
known as George Eliot, the celebrated authoress, 
after three days illness, aged 60; Miss Evans, of 
Derby, a charitable lady, owner of the farm on which 
King Charles was temporarily sheltered, aged 91; 
Admiral Johnson, of Baddow, near Chelmsford, who 
fought at Trafalgar, aged 90; Dr. Marsham, Warden 
of Merton College, Oxford. 

— In all the metropolitan hospitals and workhouses 
Christmas fare was provided for the inmates.—Two 
cases of starvation ocearred in London at Christmas 
time A swimming competition took place in the 
Serpentine on Christmas morning.—Snow has fallen 
heavily in the North of Scotland. Several railway 
lines were blocked up; on Monday as many as 1,300 
jabourers being employed clearing the cuttings. 
This is in the extreme North, while a correspondent, 
writing on Friday from Ventnor, Isle of Wight, in 
the extreme South, says: “In my garden here I 
have iu full bloom four different kinds of roses, 
veronicas of every shade, double stocks, French Mar. 
guerites, cyclamen, scarlet geraniam, primroses, and 
violets in profusion. Surely we may go further and 
perchance fare worse. 

— Boxing-day was the reverse of favourable for 
holiday-makers. The London parks were almost 
deserted, presenting a marked contrast to the scenes 
of last Boxing-day, when all the stretches of frozen 
water in and near the metropolis echoed with the 
clatter of skates. About 35,000 persons visited the 
Crystal Palace, 20,000 the Alexandra Palace, 21,581 
South Keusington Museum, 9,367 the Zoological 
Gardens, 7,000 went the round of the Tower, and 
1,288 imspecte! the State apartments at Windsor 
Castle. The South-Eastern Railway Company during 
the three days, Saturday, Sanday and Monday, 
conveyed 70,459 passengers from London to Green. 
wich, Gravesend, and the sea-side. 

— Among the private Bills deposited for the 
_ensuing Session of Parliament is one of a somewhat 
novel description, its leading provision being the 
abolition of smoke, fogs, aud impure air in large 
buildings. The Bill proposes to supply, by means of 
a small pipe fixed to the highest part of our principal 
buildings, and with the aid ofa fan, to bring down the 
pure air from above and force it into buildings such 
as St. Paul's and the Houses of Parliament, thus dis- 
placing the fogs and smoke and all impure air. 

— Dr. John Boyd Baxter has given £125,000 for the 
establishment in Dundee of a college similar to 
Owen's College, Manchester. An effort is to be 
made to raise a similar sum by public subscriptions 
for the endowment of the college. — The late Mr. John 
F. Stanford has left £5,000 for the permanent en- 
dowment of a lifeboat, in memory of his mother.— 
Lord Bate has presented to Cardiff a site for a new 
hospital, valued at £12,000. 

— The Dachess of Connaught visited the American 
Midgets, the diminutive specimens of humanity, at 
Piccadilly Hall.—The Queen has awarded the Albert 
Medal to Surgeon Henry Grier for his gallant and 
heroic attempt to save the life of the late Lieutenant 
Graham. Mr. Graham was suffering from diphtheria 
in the most virulent form, and suffocation,was immi- 


This was the first lecture of the 
The hall was well filled, and 


nent,when Mr. Grier at imminent risk s 
poison from the patient, and succeeded in restoring 
mis life. Mr. Graham succumbed a day or two 
wards from exhaustion. 

— A pedestrian, named Gale, some woeks since 
commenced a walk at Lillie-bridge of 2,50) miles, 
which he was to finish in 1,000 hours, a mile anda 
| quarter being completed in each successive half-hour 
Ou Tuesday he broke down, after walking five weeks 
miles in 1,786 half-hours. 

— Thetrial of the members of the Land League, 
who are being prosecuted by the Government, com- 
menced on Tuesday, in the Queen's Bench, Dublin. 

— Daring the present year three or four Diamantine 
Sweddiiss have beeu celebrated with great eclat in 


— ſ —ê——ꝛ 


| different parts of Germany, affording the strange 
spectacle of octogenarians rencwing their plighted 
troth at the altar, and exchanging rings, in the pre- 
sence of their great-grandchildren, after living to- 
gether as man and wife for threescore years. 

— The remains of Lieutenant Irving, one of the 
officers of the ill-fated Franklin Arctic Expedition, 
after all these years, have just been bronght to 
Glasgow. Lieutenant Irving's grave was lately dis- 
covered by the American Expedition, and what bones 
remained were remored and forwarded to Scotland 
for interment in Edinburgh, that officer's native city. 
An archor belonging to the ill-fated Terror was re- 
cently found near the Nore by some fishermen. The 
Terror is supposed to have “slipped’’ it when she 
started in company with the Erebus, upon the Arctic 
expedition in which Sir John Franklin and so many 
gallant seamen perished. 

— The Post-office authorities hare given an order 
for 20,000 telephones.—Frofessor Swan has invented 
an electric lamp, which will, it is said, come into 
domestic use. Curious subsidences of earth have 
taken place at Blackheath. —A medic] man explains 
that, so far from the evil arising from poisonous wall 
papers having been done away, it is now greater than 
ever it was; and that instead of the danger being 
confined to green pigments, there is hardly a colour 
used that may not bein part made up of arsenic, and 
prove detrimental to bealth and life.—It is stated by 
the superintendent of the Mint that the purchase of 
dirt adhering to gold costs no less than £311 per 
1,000,000 sovereigns, and £334 per 2,00),000 half. 
sovereigns. 

— On Christmas-day a destructive fire took place 
on the estate of the Duke of Hamilton at Easton. 
park, nearIpswich. A large portion of the extensire 
stabling was burnt down, bat the horse; were all 
safely extricated, though in a very frightened con- 
dition. The Duchess of Hamilton went into the 
stables and led her own favourite horse out during 
the conflagration, and rendered valuable aid in urging 
the men on in saving the remainder. —A mansion near 
Southampton belonging to Mr. Quintin Hozg has 
been destroyed by fire, the loss being calculated at 
£),000.—A batcher at York died from lock jaw caused 
throngh a piece of bone penetrating his eye, while 
engaged in cutting up a beast.—At Plumstead on 
Christmas night, after returning from festivities con- 
nected with her daughter's marriage, an old woman 
fell asleep while smoking a pipe and was burned to 
death. A second death has occurred through the 
recent railway collision at Leels —On Christmas-ere 
a runaway horse dashed into the midst of the West 
Ham drum and fife band, seriously inj ring severa! 
of the lads.—At a village near Dumfermlinea forester 
missed the troe he was chopping, and hitting his foot 
with the axe, caused his death.—The sister of Mrs. 
Ellis, who, with her husband, was brutally murdered 
at Chislehurst a few months ago, has just come to a 
violent death by falling downstairs, and breaking her 
neck. 


— At Keighley on Christmueve a man ramed 
M‘Gowan kicked his wife to death.—The dead body 
of a child was found at Leeds. it having been dropped 
to the ground, a distance of sixty feet, as the train 
passed over a viaduct.-A blind man named Bartle 
was charged at Durbam on Monday with the murder 
of James Craggs, whom he threw down some steps 
with such violence as to cause his death. 


— A disaster to British troops is reported from the 
Transvaal. The Boers fell upon a detachment of the 
94th regiment, killing and wounding 30, and disarm- 
ing many others.—Owing to the persecution to which 
they are subjected, the Jews are leaving Germany 
Five persons were burned to death on an Ameri. 
can railway owing to the carriages in which 
they were traveling having caught fire.— Tidings ap- 
propriate to the season come from Beyroutt. A grand 
religiovs cerewony was held lately at Nazareth 
to inaugurate a magnificent altar presented by 
the Emperor of Austria to the monastery of the 
Holy Land. Three thousand persons of all creeds, 
including Mohammedans, attended the solemnity, 
which lasted four hours. The Austrian National 
Hymn was played on the organ, to the sound of all 
the church bells in the neighbourhood. The mem. 
bers of the different religious communities esta. 
blished in Nazareth and the children of the Girls’ 
Orphanage were amongst the congregation. Prince 
Rudolph's wedding is the all-absorbing topic in 
Vienna. The authorities have decided organise a 
grand receptiou for Princess Stephanie of Belgium, on 
her arrival in Vienna, which will be on the evening of 
St. Valeutine’s-day.—The Queen of Sweden will 
shortly visit England, and spend a couple of months 
near Plymouth.—Herr Anderwert, president of the 
Swiss Confederation, has committed snicide.—A 
maiden lady, nearly 60 years of age, is said to have 
died at New Jersey, U. S. A., from the effects of an 
eleven weeks’ fast.—In Mare, one of the Loyalty 
Islands, the Protestant and Roman Catholic natives 
have had a bloody religious war with bludgeons, in 
order to determine which was the true faith. The 
Catholics were almos* exterminated, the savages not 
even sparing infants. 


Mr. SpurcEoN.—The pastor of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle was again prevented from 
meeting with his 5 on Sunday, owing to 
indisposition. Indeed, he was considerably 
worse than on the previous Sunday, so much so, 
in fact, that he did not even write his usual 
letter to be read from the pulpit. Mr. Spurgeon 
decided, against the advice of his best friends, 
to remain at hi 


— and brave an English 
winter, he n ped in this resolve by the 


— — 


remembrance of the illness which overtook him 
immediately on his arriving at Mentone last 
year. Mr. Spurgeon's present attack makes 
ho“ third which has prostrated him within as 
many months, but as yet there is no talk of his 
seeking the advantages of a — 1 — On 
Monday, we are glad to say, he was a little 
better; and on Tuesday he appeared to be 
making some progress towards convalescence. 
Though still exceedingly weak, there is thus a 


and keeping to the conditions, thus completing 2,252 | hare possibility of his being able to preach at 


least once on Sunday next, altheugh his best 
friends will hops that he will not make the 
ffort. 

A New York t legram announces the death 
of the Rev. E. H. Chapin, D.D., a well-known 
Universalist minister. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Accorpine to a trade journal the Queen 
and the Princess of Wales are known to be 
both averse to covering the forehead with 
hair. Weare glad to hear it. 

„Oh, yes,” said Harry, when, in reading a 
novel, he came to the expression, “‘the one 

r lamp o ly served to make darkness 
visible.” “Oh, yes! I understand that. It 
was in a railroad car, of course.” 

An experimental lighting of the House of 
Commons with the Brush electric light was 
made on Thursday night. Six electric candles 
were burning for some hours, shedding a 
beautiful soft white light throughout the 
chamber. 

The Government seem to be confident that 
the recent verdict in their favour against the 
Telephone Company will stand on appeal, for 
the Post-office authorities have given an order 
for 20,000 Gower Bell telephones. 


Baron Rothschild is to succeed the Empress 
Eugenie as tenant of Camden-place, Chisle- 
harst. 

Scene—a trysting-place. Roger, who has 
been kept waiting some time—“ What's 
come ower ye? Dae ye ken ye've kept me 
waiting mair nor half-an-hoor ? Peggy, 
whom he has courted for over eight years 
** Weel, I couldna help it.“ After a pause— 
„Look at the time ye’ve kept me waitin’, 
and ye never heard we compleening.“ 


The family were telling riddles one evening, 
and the five-year-old told this— 


Four little hopper-toads sat on a tree, 
Two hopped off, and then there were three. 


Nobody could guess it. Well,” she ex- 
plained, “one of them hopped back again.” 
„% Who told you that riddle ? asked mamma. 
“Ncbody.” replied the little one. “I 
thought it myself.“ 

“Domestic Arriicrion.”—On a certain 
occasion a young lady pupil, near to her 
graduation, asked permission to be absent on 
the following day. The principal would not 
refuse her if she could present a cause good 
and sufficient. With a blush, and a slight 
hesitancy, she announced that her mother 
would have company—several relatives from 
a distance were expected to spend the day. 
The principal shook his head. He did not 
see how he could grant the request without 
breaking the rules. And,” said he, “if I 
break them for one I must do the same for 
others, without end. Here are our printed 
rules, with the causes for which pupils may 
be excused from attendance set down. Ifyou 
can conscientiously find your cause there set 
down, I will excuse you.” The young lady 
ran her eye over the list, and her face 
brightened. “There it is, sir.“ He looked, 
and read Domestic Affliction.” The pupil 
was excused.—New York Ledger. 

Eciipses or THE Sun AND Moon In 1881 — 
There will be a partial eclipse of the sun, 
visible in Western Europe, on the last day 
of the present year (at Greenwich beginning 
at Ih 40m. and ending at 3h 28m in the 
aftenoon) ; and next year a partial eclipse, 
visible in North-Eastern Asia and North-Wes- 
tern America, on May 27th, and an annular 
eclipse, visible only on land in the southern- 
most part of South America and the adjacent 
islands (and that only as a partial eclipse, the 
central line being confined within the Antar- 
ti: circle), on the 21st of November. ‘There 
will also occur, in 1881, a total eclipse of the 
moon on the 12th of June, to be seen best 
in South America, and a large (almost total) 
one, visible wholly or in part over a great 
portion of the eastern hewisphere, on the 5th 
of December; also a transit of the planet 
Mercury over the sun’s disc on the 7th of 
November, not to be seen in Europe, but most 
favourably in Australia and the adjacent is- 
lands.— Atheneum. 


Tue LATE Mr. Jasez Inwarps.—By the 
death of this gentleman, which took place last 
week, the cause of temperance reform has lost 
one of its most earnest and devoted advocates. 
Mr. Inwards, who was born in Houghton Regia, 
Beds, in 1817, became a total abstainer in 1837. 
In 1855 he came to London, but before that time 
he had lectured frequently in Phrenology, Mes- 
merism, and Astronomy, as woll as upon Life 
Assurance and Temperance. He was also an 
effective and acceptable preacher. For more 
than u quarter of a century he was connected 
with the British Equitable Assurance Com- 

any, and largely promoted its interests. 


— 


Kebus of the Free Churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


— Rev. Samuel Helm began his ministry at Bed- 
worth, Warwickshire, on Sunday, December 12. 

— Rev. Colmer B. Symes, the new pastor of Ken- 
sington Chapel, will occupy the pulpit morning and 
evening on Sunday next. 

— The Rev. James Belsher, pastor of Fetter-lane, 
has accepted a hearty invitation to become the pastor 
of the Clarendon-road Church, Watford. 

— Rev. W. Jenkins, the new pastor of the English 
church at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, received a 
cordial welcome at the annual tea party and concert 
held on Christmas night. 

— The Merchant's Lecture will be delivered durin§ 
the month of January every Toesday by the Rev 
Newman Hall, LL.B. Subject next Tuesday : Grace 
and Glory: a New Year's Motto.“ 

— Mr. Wm. Woonburn, having accepted an invita- 
tion from the committee of the Bowden Charch to 
take charge of their mission church at Partingtoa, 
has resigned his charge of the mission church, 
Hunslet, Leeds. 

— On Thursday, the 16th inst., a bazaar in aid of 
the funds for reducing the debt on the new Congrega- 
tional Charch, Leigh, Lancashire, was opened by 
Richard James, Esq., of Calcheth Hall. The proceeds 
amounted to £310. 

— Rev. T. Blandford, on completion of the 25th 
year of his pastorate at Herne Bay, was presented 
with a purse containing £225 for the extinction of 
the organ debt. We understand that during the 
year over £260 has been paid in connection with the 
organ. 

— Rev. James Wishart, M.A., who has for up- 
wards of fifteen years been the pastor of the church 
at Toxteth-park, Liverpool, on Sanday intimated to 
his congregation that, owing to fadling health, he pur- 
posed to close his ministry among them on the last 
Sunday of January. 

— In connection with the Week of Prayer, there 
will be a daily prayer-meeting at Finsbury Chapel 
Schoolroom on January 3 and followirg days. Revs. 
A. E. Harbourn, B. Cassin, W. Sampson, and Dr. 
Thain Davidson, Messrs. W. Forbes and M. C. I. 
Ronas will give the addresses. 

— A series of Gospel meetings was held Nov. 20 
and following days at Santa Fé, New Mexico, under 
the leadership of Rev. Robert West, Congregationa} 
minister, St. Louis, Missouri. Sermons were preached 
by him and by Revs. E. G. Porter and R. B. Howard. 
No such large religious meetings, outside of Ro. 
manism, have been held there for years. 

— Rev. G. P. Ring, having resigned the pastorate 
of the churches of Broadchalk and Ebbsbourne, 
Wilts, preached farewell sermons on Sunday, Decem. 
ber 19th. Monday, 20th, the members and friends 
met in Bbbsbourne Chapel, and presented their pastor 
with a imonial in acknowledgment of the accept- 
ab! and usefulness of his six years’ labours. 

— A lecture on Abraham Lincoln was delivered 
on last at Meeking and Co.'s large establish. 
ment, Holborn, by the Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell, of 
Bedford Chapel, N.W. The spacious hall provided 
by the firm for such gatherings was well filled with 
an interested and intelligent audience of both sexes, 


the services which during his seven years ’ pastorate 
* 
he has rendered, assures him of its ain are a 


secretary 
of the Evening College in Reading until his remoral 
from the town. 


BAPTIST. 

— Mr. F. E. Blackaby, of the Pastor's College, has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the church at 
Stow-on.the. Wold. 

— Mr. George Hubert, of Norway, has arrived in 
New York, on a visit to the States in connection with 
his Norwegian mission work. 

— The Rev. J. W. White, missionary in Japan, 
writes from Tokio reporting the formation of a 
church of fifteen members there. 

— The Rev. J. Stubbs intends leaving Calcutta in 
the ss. Dorwnda on the Sist lust, and anticipates 
reaching England early in February. 

— The Rev. Edwin H. Ellis, of the Pastors’ Col. 
lege, has been unanimously elected pastor of Welling- 
toa-road Chapel, Stoke Newington, N. 

— The Rev. W. Osborne, late of Bristol, bas ac- 
cepted the unanimoas invitation of the pastorate of 
the church at Ceylon-place, Eastbourne. 

— A memorial fand to the late Rer. E.lward 
Leach, for presentation to his widow, has ben 
raised, and, so far, has reached about £320. 

— The latest literary work of the Rer. C. X. 
Birrell was, we believe, the revision of Richard 
Cecil.“ It is to be published by the Religious Tract 
Society. 

— The Rov. Henry Varley, late of Pembroke 
Chapel, Liverpool, has accepted the pastorate of the 
Union Church, assembling at Wood-«treet Chapel, 
Walthamstow. 

— Special services were last woek held at Ryeford 
Chapel, Ross, to celebrate the fourth anniversary of 
the settlement of the Rev. E. Watkins as pastor. Mr. 
Thomas blake preached two sermons. 

— The pastorate of the church at Melbourne, 
Derbyshire, has been accepted by the Rer. W. Wal. 
lace, who has for some time past successfully laboured 

as an Evangelist to the General Baptist Midland 
Union. 

— At Toller Chapel, Kettering, the Rov. A. P. 
Miller, B.A., known as “ Black Albert, the Slave 
Boy, last week conducted a special service in aid of 
afund for the evangelisation of Africa. Jubilee songs 


| formed partotf the proceedings. 


— It has been determined by the Committee of the 
Missionary Society, specially in view of the argent 
need for increasing the present mission staff, to hold 
a devotional service at Castle-street on New Year's. 
day. Mr. Joseph Tritton is to preside. 


E Mr. Thos. Cook has, we understand, purchased 


| 70) yards of land at the corner of Archdeacon-lane, 
Leicester, for the purpose of erecting to his deceased 


consisting of nearly 150 of the Holborn employes Of | daughter a memorial hall, which is to comprise a series 


the firm. At the close of the lecture all joined in 


singing the hymn, Children of the Heavenly King. | 


of fifteen class-rooms for Sunday-school purposes. 
— The latest accounts from Jamaica point to the 


which was sung at the funeral of the assassinated | conclusion that the total loss inflicted by the cyclone 


President. 

— Rev. G. Hunsworth, M.A., preached, on the 19th 
inst., his farwell sermon at the Old Meeting House, 
Kidderminster, prior to his removal to Derby to 
enter on the pastorate of Victoria-street Charch, as 
successor to Rev. W. Crosbie. Ata tea meeting on 
the following Tuesday, Mr. Hunsworth was preseuted 
with twelve volumes of the Erpositor, subscribed for 


by teachers and scholars of the Sunday-school, aud a 


pair of silver salvers, kettle and tray, from friends, 
im grateful remembrance of his faithful ministry of 
more than eight years.’ 

— Rev. Henry Batchelor has received unanimous 
and urgent iuvitations to the pastorate from North. 
amptou, Leeds, and Newcastle. The claims of several 


other charges in important towns have been pressed 


on him, which be has not been able to consider. He 
has decided to go to Newcastle, where immediate 
steps are being taken to build a large new church in 
the direction of the Jesmond suburb. “ The church 
of St. James s, says the Newcastle Daily Journal, 
“is to be congratulated on having secured the ser. 
vices of such a man. They are looking forward to 
his settlement, we are informed, with great in terest 
and hopefulness."’ 

— At Eccleshill, near Bradford, Yorkshire, the 
Congregationalists (Rev. W. Manuing, pastor) have 
for some time felt the need of making provision for 
the spiritual wants of the rapidly-growing neighbour. 
hood of Underctiffe. After earnest efforts for three 
years in gathering a Sunday-school, an iron chapel 
has at length beeu opened, which is, however, only a 


temporary structure, intended at some time to be 


e was also well known as an advocate of 


Thrift, and as an ex 
the Liberal party. 

Sunday evening by the Rev. G. W. M‘Cree, and 
on Sunday morning by Mr. Rae and others, at 
the Lambeth Baths, where he had been in the 
habit of speaking for many years. Mr. Inwards 


nent of the principles of | 
is death was improved on 


ublished several works on Temperance, the 
ast being entitled, ‘‘ Memorials of Temperance 


Workers.“ His remains were laid in Highgate 
Cemetery on Tuesday. 

Messrs." Moopy AND Sankey. — These 
evangelists have decided to revisit this country 
during 1331, and have already accepted invi- 
tations to attend the next Christian Convention 
at Dublin. Besides his school for girla at 
Northfield, Mr. Moody is to start a school for 
bovs at his Massachusets home. He has 
bought three hundred acres of land fora farm, 
and he purposes work and play and stady for 
the boys whom he undertakes to educate. The 
new farm-school is t» be on the family plan. 
„My plan is, says Mr. Moody, to take boys 
of unfortunate parents who are not able to eda- 
cate them; but the boys shall be promising 


ones, and such as, if educated, would make good 


preachers and missionaries. 


supplanted by a more substantialedifice. The pastor 
preached a sermon, and a series of opening services 
was terminated by a tea meeting, presided over by 
Mr. John Hatton. The workers in the mission school, 
who are members of the congregation at Eccleshill, 
are hopefal of doing very useful service in the dis. 
trict. 

— The church at Hanley, having recently decided 
upon the erecfion of extensive new buildings in High- 
street, have accepted the plans of Messrs. Sug len 
aud Sou, Leek. The buildiugs will be in the rectili-. 
near Gothic style, and will be built of thin red local 
bricks with red Mansfeld stone dressings. The fol. 
lowing accommodation is provided:—Chapel with 
gulleries and transepts to seat about 1,000 people, 
lecture-hall to saat 20% tower aul porches, narthex, 
organ chambers, minister's and deacons’ vestries, 
large schovulroom with about 2) classrooms, teachers 
social meeting room, kitchen, scullery, and other cou" 
veniences. There is spice left on the site for the 
future erection of additional classroom; and a care- 
taker s house. 

— Rev. C., Goward, who lately intimated his in- 
tention to retire from the pastorate of Broad. 
street Church, Reading, in connection with the 
proposed reunion of the church with that in 
Friar-street, formally resigned his charge at the last 
church meeting. The following resolution was 


| in Jamaica will be very little less than £100,00). 


Substantial aid has already been received by the 
Missionary Society, but a still more urgent appeal is 
about to be issued. 

— On Sanday evening last, at the Birmingham 
Town Hall, and under the auspicesof Sunday Even- 
ings for the People. the Rev. A. Mursell delivered 
alecture upon Birmingham, its Duty, its Dignity, 
and ita danger.” Mr. Councillor Hadley presided. 
and there was a large audience. 

— Ata meeting last week held at Radcliffe, near 
Manchester, under the presidency of the Rev. J 
Harvey, of Bury, it was resolved to form a new 
church, and a number of believers thereupon com- 
bined for the purpose, a ldr ses being delivered by 
the Revs. J. Brigys, of Blackley, and A. E. Greening, 
of Hunslet. 

— Towards defraying the building debt upon the 
new chapel at Damfries, recently erected for the 
congregation under the pastorate of the Rev. W. 
Tooley, ata cost of £2,000,a bazaar was last week 
held. In the opening ceremony, Provost Shortridge, 
Dr. M'Calloch, and several winisters took part. The 
financial proceeds were encouraging. 

— At the quarterly meetings of the Denbigh, 
Flint, and Merioneth Association, Rev. G. k. Jones, 
Cefamawr, presiding, the division of the respective 
associated churches into districts wa@resolred upon, 
representatives being appointed to collect for the 
Home and Foreign Missions. A series of sermons 
were preached by various ministers. 

— The Rev. K. Sampson . — been deliver. 
ing at St. Austell a serie: of Titeresting and highly 
appreciated educational lectures upon the lives of 
eminent religious men, vis, “John Bunyan,” 
„ Andrew Fuller, the Practical Theologian, * ** Wil. 
liam Carey, the Missionary aud Linguist, Robert 
Hall, the Preacher,” and John Foster, the Essayist. 

— The Cornwall Association bas just held its half. 
yearly meetings at Falmouth, under the presidency 
of Mr. T. Heynes, of Helston. The continuance of 
certain special grants to weak churches was resolved 
upon. An evange istic meeting was conductel by 
the Rev. J. Douglas, M. A., and addresses delivered 
by the Reve. A. Bird, K. Simpson, and J. Kitchener 

— As we last week intimate! was likely to be the 
case, we understand that at 4 special church meeting 
connected with Myrtle-street Chapel, Liverpool, held 
on Wednesday last, the Rov. k. Lewis, of Rochdale, 
au formerly of Plymouth, was ananimously ap- 
pointed to the co-pastorate, with the Kev. Huch 
Stowell Brown, Mr. Brown will, we believe, cn ‘ne 
himself chiefly to pulpit duties. 

— On Friday last a meeting was held at the house 
of Mr. Arthar Browa, 18, Montazue-road, for the 
parpose of presenting a testimouial to Mr. Cleeve 
Hooper, late superintendent of Dalston Juuction 
Sunday-school. Mr. Hooper, iu returning thanks for 
the present, which was a beautiful monocie and 
stereoscope, expressed his deep regret that circum. 


stances had occasioued bis separation from the school. 
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— We gives ertenso the admirable discourse of the 
Rev. Samuel Cox at the anniversary services in connec. 
tion with Mansfeld. road Chapel, Nottingham. On the 
same day the Rev. Henry Bonner, his colleague, also 
preached. On the succeeding Sanday Mr. R. W. Dale, 
MA., of Birmingbam, closed the services with a most 
admirable sermon on spiritual service in secular work. 
We understand that the financial proceeds of the 
anniversary amounted to £76. 

— From recent intelligence from the Congo Mis. 
sion, Mr. Comber is reported to have recovered 
from the bullet wound he lately received, but has 
since been “attacked with a furious fever, com- 
panied with several complications,” as to which a 
fatal result was at one time apprehended. He is now, 
however, better. Meese. Hartland and Crudington 
a accounts of the progress of the 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

— Mr. James k. Mathieson has just entered upon 
his labours as suporintendent of the Mildmay Con- 
ference Hall aud the mission work connected there 
with. 

— The English Synod at its next meeting will be 
called upon to give a distinct utterance on the dises. 
tablishment question. 

— A bazaar was beld towards the close of last week 
in aid of the S.unday-school connected with the 
Union Church, Liverpool, of which the Rev. A. B. 
Barkway is pastor. The schools have a regular at- 
tendance of 800 scholars with eighty teachers, and it 
is proposed to furnish a library and complete the 
furnishing of the class-rooms. 

— At one time it was quite the fashion for English 
congregations to call ministers settled in Scotland. 
Of late the English pulpita have been largely re- 
cruited from Ireland, while Scotland seems anxious 
to secure a few of the ministers who have made their 
way in the South. During the past year severa 
overtures have been made to English pastors, and in 
some instances the matter has actually gone tho 
length ofa call. The latest instance is that of Rev. 
George Douglas, of Walker-on-Tyne, clerk of the 
Newcastle Presbytery, and one of its most energetic 
and respected ministerial members, who has just been 
invited to Colston-street United Presbyterian con. 
gregation, Edinburgh. The English Church can 11 
spare ministers of Mr. Douglas's stamp, more espe. 
cially when there is a prospect of several being urged 
to follow the Rev. J. M. Ross to the Antipodes. 

— The Australian Presbyterian comes to us largely 
occupied with reports of the proceeding of the New 
South Wales General Assembly. Rev. Henry Mac. 
ready, the Moderator, in his opening address, said 
they met as a Church comparatively small, but ex: 
tending over a territory larger than the largest 
country in Earope, with a population of nearly 800,000. 
Most of their ministers came from the different 
branches of the great Presbyterian family in tho 
British Isles, and yet all were anited under the same 
scriptural form of government, without any compro. 
mise or difficulty. All their churches were free, and 
had never been in bondage to any man. As Presby. 
terian Christians they were specially one with all the 
members of the great Presbyterian community 
throughout Christendom, representing 55,000,000 
adherents. Rev. J. M. Ross presented a lengthy 
report of the Sustentation Fund committee. The 
régulations therein set forth were adopted, and 
ordered to come into operation with the New Year. 
The committee were authorised to raise £5,000 
at once for initial expenses of the fund, for 
working capital, aud for the expenses and outfit of 
ministers from the British Isles for the Colonial 
field. Mr. Robert Morton, #, The Chase, Clap. 
ham-common, was appointed the honorary agent 
in London, to supervise the sending out of ministers. 

— Rev. William C. Miller, of Glasgow, has been 
appointed assistant to the Rev. James Paton, St. 
George's parish, Paisley. The congregation of Elgin 
parish church have called the Rev. Kobert Macpher. 
son Newton, of Ayr —There fifty three applicants 
for the ,vacancy in Cupar A Established Church. 

— The Presbyterian laymen in America and Canada, 
like their brethren iu England, are never weary in 
well doing. Following several muuificent donations 
of other benefactors, Dr. McVicar reports that 
Mr. David Morrice, of Montreal, has undertaken to 
erect, at his own cost, all the buildings needed for 
the complete equipiment of the college in that city. 
A gentleman has effered to give £10,000 towards the 
endowment of the Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York, provided double that sum could be raised by « 
given time. 

— The weather at Formosa during the past 
summer has been singularly unhealthy, and told 
upon the health ef both Mrs. Ritchie and Dr. Ander. 
son. In consequence, Mra. Ritchie is on her way 
home, and way be expected in England early in the 
New Year. The Messenger of the English Church, 
commenting upon this event, remarks: This isa 
sorrowful note with which to opon the New Year. 
Mrs. Ritchie's departure from Formosa isa great 
loss to the cause of Woman's Work in the island, 
and will be mourned by many of the native sisters. 
For thirteen years, with the exception of a year or 
two spent in this country, Mrs. Ritchie has wrought 
ungrudgingly in their behalf. 

— A house for the lady missionaries connected with 
the English Church, and another for the Bible women 
are about to be erected at Swatow. At Miow, in the 
Swatow district, a savage attack was male upon the 
mission premises, aud several Christians were 
severely injured. The authorities took up the matter 
against the offenders in earnest. 

— The Ipswich Congregation met on Tuesday and 
gave a unanimous call to the Rev. Alexander Jeffrey, 
of London. 

— At the last moeting of the Manchester Pee 
bytery, the resignation of the Rev. James Cleland, of 
Risley, Was accepted. 

— Rev. Mr. McLeod, offthe Free Church, Carnwath, 
Scotland, is to be called to Wallsall. 

— An excellent Evangelistic work has been carried 
on by Messrs. Grahame aud Hall during the past few 
weeks in High-street Presbyterian Church, White- 
haven (Rev. J. M. Bonnar's) . 

— A sale of work is being held this week on behalf 
of the recently formed church in Eccles, Manchester. 
The minister, the Rev. D. Fairbairn is meeting with 
considerable encoaragement in his work. Many 


additious to the membership have been made during 
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the few months that have elapsed since his ordi- 
nation. 

— The congregation in Chicago, vacant by the ro- 
moval of Dr. Monro Gibeon to St. John's-wood, Lon. 
don, are making every effort to secure as their pastor 
the Rev. John McIntosh, of Belfast, who made a very 
favourable impression during his recent visit to the 
Presbyternan Council 


— There is a prospect of the vacancies at Bew. 
castle and Brampton being filled up. The Presbytery 
of Carlisle on Tuesday granted moderation of call for 
both churches. 

— From the American Foreign Missionary we glean 
some statistics respecting Presbyterian Foreiga 
Missions. It appears that there are ministers in the 
field—American, 194; European, 219; total, 413. 
Native ministers, through American missions, 155; 
European, 26; total, 161. Medical missionaries and 
teachers-American, 18; European, 21; total 39. 
Communicanta—American, 18,371 ; European, 20,009 ; 
total, 38,440. Scholars in day-schools— American, 
12,987; European, 44,952; total, 57,999. During the 
past three year the mission work has showed a gain 
in conversions and confegsion of faith of sixcy-four 
per cent., while at home the guin has been only eight 
per cent. 

— On Sunday evening an organ was used in New. 
tonbreda Presbyterian Church, Ireland (the Rev 
Robert Workman's). The attendance was large, and 
the opening in every way was satisfactory. A great 
deal of interest was taken in the opening, as this is 
the first organ that has been crected in any of the 
churches of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. The erection of the organ is cer- 
tain to cause a good deal of discussion throughout 
the Charch. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 


— The Rochdale Baillie-street Circuit reports an 
increase of 32 members on the past quarter. The 
Rev. J. 8. Wittington, editor, has accepted an invita. 
tion to succeed the Rev. T. M. Booth, who will remove 
to Liverpool in August next. The Rev. A.J. Walkden, 
of Halifax, has consented to succeed the Rev. 8. 
Chester, and the Rev. J. Moore will remain a second 
year. 

— The annual meeting of the Gore-street School, 
Manchester Third Circuit, was held on Saturday, 
when 300 persons sat down to tea. Prizes were given 
to the scholars by the chairman, Mr. R. Blezard, and 
addresses delivered by the Rev. E. D. Green and Mr. 
J. H. Crossfield, 

— Atthe Quarterly Meeting of the Appleby Circuit 
the Rev. W. Fryar was invited to remain a third year 
The income was reported to be not quite equal to the 
expenditare, but the churches are in a satisfactory 
condition. 

— The Rer. George Hudson has accepted a 
unanimous invitation to continue in the New Mill 
Cireuit. Arrangements are in progress for revival 
services in all the chapels. 

— The Rev. F. Wood will remain a second year in 
the Leadgate and Consett Cirouit. The churches 
generally are in an improved coudition, and at Milk- 
well Bush there has been gracious revival, result- 
ing in many conversions. 

— The annual sale of goods by the ladies belonging 
to South Denham-street Chapel, Sunderland, took 
place on Tuesday and Wednesday last. The Rev. W. 
Reed, in opening the proceedings, stated that, as the 
result of efforts in which the ladies had largely shared 
the chapel and school debt which a few years ago 
amounted to £2,279 had been reduced to £1502. A 
lecture hall and schoolroom had also been erected at 
a cost of £720, towards which £2600 had been raised, 
the remaining £120 being included in the present 
debt. The proceeds amounted to £112. 

— At the annual meeting of the Rochdale Baillie. 
street Band of Hope, just held, it was stated that the 
number of members now amounted to 654, being an 
increase of 63 during the past year. 

— The Quarterly Meeting of the Sunderland 
Brougham-street Circuit was held on Monday last, 
the Rev. J. Trascott presiding. The returns showed 
a net increase of 11 members on the quarter, and the 
income was equal to the current expenditure. The 
Revs. E. O. Dinsley and J. P. Dale were unanimously 
invited to remain another year. The meeting ap- 
proved of the intended ministerial and office-bearer:’ 
conference, and elected nine brethren to be on the 
Preparatory Committee. 

— At the meeting of the Bristol North ( ircnit, the 
stewards reported the numbers to be the same as last 
quarter, with 22 on trial; that the circuit debt of 
u bout £40 had been removed by efforts in connection 
witha Christmas tree. The Rev. W. L. Smith was 
heartily invited to remain a third year, and which he 
has cordially accepted. The Rev. W. M. Hunter was 
re-elected chairman for the ensuing year, Messrs. 
Garlich and S. W. Puckey, circuit stewards. 


— The report presented to the Bradford Quarterly 
Meeting showed a decrease in the membership, but 
there were 99 on trial. 


— At the Southport Circuit Quarterly Meeting, 
the Revs. G. Warne and C. H. Poppleton accepted 
numerous invitations to remain another year. 

— The Radstock Quarterly Meeting was held on 
the 2letinst. A £50 circuit debt was removed, and 
some of the churches reported a good increase of new 
converts. The Rer. W. Skinner intimated his iuten- 
tion to seek a change of circuit next August. 


— The annual Christmas tree and sale of work was 
held last week at West Hartlepool, Dr. Atkinson 
. at the opening ceremony. The 

amounted to £36. 

— The Wednesbury circuit reports an increase in 
the membership. The Rev. C. R. Ramshaw received 
a unanimous invitation to remain in the circuit a 
second year. 


— At the Middlesbrough Circuit Quarterly Meet. 
ing the two town churches reported an increase iv 
membership and finance. The county churches re 
ported large removals, but after allowing for death: 
and removals there was au increase of six mombers 
on the quarter. The present ministers, the Revs. W 
C. Stocker and E. Lang. received and accepted an 
invitation to remain another year in the circuit, a. 
ncreased stipends. 

— The Kingswood Circuit returns a decrease o 
thirteen members on the quarter, and an income 
equal to the expenditure. 


* 


Tas Lats Rev. Jostax Mita, M.A.— 
Tidings of the death of this 
— minister will be received in 

of the country, by a wide circle of 
surprise as well as with . Mr. Mille has 
been cut down in the m 


—borne, in bo the testi- 


y witnessed- 
died on Wednesday 28 "last week. He 
wasn son of the late Rev. Edward Miller, of 
Chiswick, and in early life became a Civil Engi 
neer. Later, however, he felt that the —— 
— his true calling, and entered Highbury ary 
loge, de * training at New College, St. 
John’s-w ith what diligence and success 
he pursued his studies may be inferred from the 
fact that at ** yg of his college course 
he took his — Master of Arts in the 
London University. Hie first pastorate was at 
Dorchester. whero a beautiful Gothic chapel 
was erected dari the riod of his ministry. 
From Dorcheste iller removed to Long 
Sutton, — — afterwards to Newark 
Notts. The latter charge he relinquished in 
order to become the secretary of the British 
Society for the Pro the Gospel 
among the Jews, an office to the duties 501 
which he devoted himself with great zeal and 
ability. Some four or five years ago, on the 
death of the Rev. John Robinson, 12 of 
the London City Mission, Mr. Miller was 
selected for that important position, the duties 
of which he wih Sedna until laid aside by his 
fatal illness, with unflagging assiduity, with 
unfailin ng business capacity,and with an ardent, 
althoug * sympat y and enthusiasm, 
which could not but impress those who were 
brought into contact with him. Mr. Miller was 
also well known as the author of several useful 
and popu ar works, such as Singers and Songs 
of the Church.“ Our Dispensation, &c. He 
was a persuasive speaker, anda man of singu- 
larly gentle spirit. His place at the City Mis- 
sion House will be difficult to fill, while in the 
circle of his home and personal friends the loss 
will be felt as irreparable. He was buried at 
Abney-park Cemetery on Tuesday last, the Rev. 
Joshua Harrison conducting the service, which 
was largely attended. 


BIRTHS. 


BanxNetr.—Dec. 23, at Westgate-terrace, South Kensington 
the wife of the Rev. J. Bennett, Incumbent of Park 
Chapel, Chelsea, of . 

CURswen.—On Christiiteday at the P oplars, Upton, 
London, E., the wife of John Spencer Curwen, of a 
daughter. 

Davis. - Dec. 19, at Taymouth, the wife of the Rev. J. H. 
Davis, Private Chaplain to the Earl of Breadalbane, of a 
daughter. 

ELDEu.— Dec. A, at Blackheath, the wife of the Rev. George 
Eider, of a son. 

ELL1Is.— Dec. 26, at Myrtle Villa, Church Hill-road, Waltham 
stow, the wife of Rev. J. W. Ellis, minister of Trinity Con- 
gregational Charch, of a 

EVEREST.— Dec. 0, at 1, Elden-terrace, Tunbridge Wells, the 
wife of J. Everest, of a daughter. 

HOUGHTON.— Deo, 19, at Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. W. 
8. Houghton, of twins (son and daughter). 

MOOYAART.— Deo, 23, at Benhall Vicarage, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Kev. H. Mooyaart, of a son, 

VID. — Dee. 2%, at 2, Boulevard Voltaire, Asniéres, near 
Paris, the wife of Monsieur le Pasteur Vinard, daughter 
of the late Daniel Pratt, of a son (Daniel Reymond). 

W auw.—Dec. . the wife of Walter Wren, of Powis-square. 
W. of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
ANDERSON—STEVENSON.— Dec. 25, at Laygate Presbyterian 
Church, South Shields, by the Rev. Dr. Anderson, 
Morpeth, William R. Anderson, Bsq., London, to Edith, 
eldest daughter of James C. Stevenson, Esq., M. P. 


| BRowN—SmMitu.—Dec. 28, at the Congregational Church 


Tetbury, Gloucestershire, by the Rev. J. L. Phillips, of 
Malmesbury, the Rev. Thomas Wesley Brown (pastor of 
the church), to Emily Eliza, the only daughter of the 
late Daniel Webb Smith, Esq., of Tetbury. 

Baooks—LiGHTBOWN.— Dec. 14, at the Pendleton Congrega- 
tional Church, Manchester, by the Rov. E. Walker, 
Henry A. G. Brooke, M. B., B. A., to Sara, fourth daughter 
of Henry L ightbown, J. P., The Willows, Weaste. 

CHAPPLE -TOSSELL.—Deoc. 27, at St. John's, Hackney, by 
the Rev. A. Brooke, M. X., Roctor, Robort Houry Jams, 
eldest son of Mr. Chapple, of Moor-park, High Week, 
South Devon, to Martha Jane (Janey), eldest daughter of 
Mr. Michael Tossell, of Dalston, London. Colonial papers 
please copy. 

SyMONDS—TREADWELL.— Dec. 25, at Dunks Green Congregs- 
tional Mission Church, by the Rev. W. W. Sherren, 
assisted by the Rev. J. T. Bradon, Frank Symonds to Mary 
Treadwell, both of Shipborne. 

VexRan—EVvans.—Doc, 0, at the Congregational Church 
Teignmouth, by the kev. D. D. Evans, of Bridgnorth» 
father of the bride, the Rev. Alfred Verran, Congregational 
Minister, of Whitehurch, Salop, to Kate Ogilvie Evans. 


DEATHS. 

ANSELL.— Dec. M. at 6, Hartham-road, N., Goorge Frederick 
Ansell, late of the Royal Mint, after a lingering illness, in 
the th year of his age. Friends will please accept this 
(the only) intimation. 

BooTHROYD.—December 2th, at Warley House, South- 
port, aged ., Eliza, the beloved wife of Samuel Booth- 
rod, J. P. 

Bisuor.—Dee. 18, after a long and painfal illness, Edwin 
Broughton Bishop, of 8}, Clinton-rowd, Mile-ond, aged 3} 
years. New Zealand papers please copy. 

BUCKLAND.—Oct. D. at Hobart Town, Tasmania, in his.02nd 
year, Charles Buckland, brother of the late Very Rev. W. 
Buckland, Dean of Westminster. 

DESORMEAUX.—Dec, B. at her residence, 18, Russell t reo t 
Reading, Caroline, youngest and last surviving child of the 
late James Lewisand Ann Desormeaux, formerly of Spital 
fields, London, in her Sith year. 


GEULE.— Dec. 19, the Rev, H. Gehle, D. D., for many year’ 


friars. 
HAAS, bee. 21, at his residence, 4, Tavistock-terrace, N., the 
Rev. Henry Joseph Laas, G years a Congregational 


Minister. 

HANKIN.—Doc, 10, on his voyags home from Sydney, on 
board the Mumeabury, killed by a fall from aloft, 
Reginald, eldest son of Lieut-Colonel F. G. Hankin, in 
his 2th year. 


llunt.— Dee, 17, at 31, Kensington High-street, Joseph Hunt, 
in his Slod year. In his decease is lost to Kensington 
Chapel its oldest member, the eminent Drs. Loifehild, 


Vaughan, Stougiton, aud Raleigh, having successively 
held the pastorate during his long life. 
LETTS.— Dee. 2, after a few days’ illness, Alfred, eldest sur- 


viving son of the late Jehn Letts, of Holdenby, and 
London, aged 11 years, 

MANN.—Deo, 22, at Brixton, Mary, 26 years widow of Rober’ 
Mann, formerly of Huntingdon, in her 73rd year. 


MBCHI.— Dec, W. at Tiptree Hall, Essex, Mr. John Joseph 


Mechi, in his vun yoar, 


Minister of the Netherlands Rofourmod Chure h, Austin- 


MILLER.—Dec. u the Rev. Josiah Miller, M.A., Secretary to 
the London City Mission. 

Paus ber. N, at her residence, Kendrick House, Read- 
ing, Mary Palmer, relict of William Palmer, of Elberton, 
Gloucestershire, in her th year. 

Tuonr-— bee. u, at Malvern, the Rev. William Thorp: 
formerly minister of Swan bill Chapel, Shrewsbury. 


Do Your “ Dretxre” at — 4 — y bottle 


of Judson's Magenta will dye cover or a small 
in ten minutes in a 
Silk scarfs, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, 


scarlet, violet, &c., in a basin of water. Judson's 
chemists 


af — This purifying and regulating 

fw em be had recourse to dur- 

ing s foggy. cold = weather. These Pills are 
— of hoarseness, sore 

— Bon plenrisy, and asthma, and are sure remedies 

bronchitis, and inflammation. A 

the directions folded round each 


most advan manner: they will there be 
taught the proper doses, and the circumstances under 
which they mast diminished. Hollo- 
ways Pills act as alte — and tonics. 


resource, the result 
Even when 
severity of the symptoms, and diminish the the 


Tunoar IeaitaTion .—Soreness and 

and irritation, inducing cough and affecting e te oie 
For these 4 — use Epps's Glycerin — 12 
Glycerine, confections, 

proximi to the plan: at the moment A 
cited by the act of suc! " mes actively h , 
— only in boxes, 74d oe lid, labe — 

an 


Chemists, London. * 
terest you to hay ed t I 
have found AE, ~ at of — mB 


benefit (wi or without me medi 


all forms of soften and clear 
the voice. In no ae can poy © yf any harm.— Yours 
faithfully, Gon vox Hoimues, L. R. C P. E., Senior Phy 


siciar to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.’ 
Tur ADMIRATION OF THE Woaty.—Mrs.8.A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer 


— 
quic F e or white hair to its nataral 
youtbful colour beauty. It is not a dye. It re. 
9 applications to restore hair to 
its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, and induce 
luxuriant growth, and its occasional uso is all that is 
reserve it in ite highest perfection end 
ndraff is quickly and permanently re- 
—— Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Sant, Mont, Esq, M. P., writes :—“ I have 
found your Lozenges very useful.” Of the . 
varie ies of gy ey oe re for the ughs, 
—— Asth — & Une for the oS 0 

c cal Sustainers are — an — Ty 

1 lid. and 28. 9., by al 
cherrists, or post for l4or 33 stamps from J. A 
Basker, Ch denke, Brides ridgewater. 

Forrien —— is hard upon the —= 
— in his cultivation of corn and hops, but, 

flavoured fruits, the farmers of Kent a0 
ab e to defy com — It is o to this superiority 
that “ — 72 4 Cuerry Baar,“ made in 
the heart of the district, stands unrivalled for 
delicious favour in all parte of the world It can be 
— —— all Restaurants, and Wine Stores. 
, Thomas Grant, Distiller, Maidstone. 
1 — Cases. —One Guinea each, containing 


and gen 0 t. 
free, to rail station in by the 
ess WINE COMPANY 8 to {0 gene 
of P.0.0. to W. W. 


Moor, 
Sheffield. 


on a GRERELET COALS.— 
Best Wallsend, yo cash; Wallsend—Class B, 


248. cash; Best Inland, | cash ; Inland, Class B. 
Als. cash; Derby Brights | _ As.; Nuts, 188. ; Best 
Coke, lis. Cash on d 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 
BRAND AND CO.’S INVALID SOUPS. 


| ELICIOUS VEAL AND CHICKEN BROTHS 
AND JELLIES. 


Q OLE ADDRESS, No. 11, LITTLE STANHOPE. 
TREET, HERTFORD-STREET, MAYFAIR, 

LONDON, W. 

Caution.—Beware of Imitations. 


WEEK OF PRAYER. 
JANUARY, 1881. 
HE friends of the ANTI-VIVISEC- 
TION cause are earnestly entreated to notice 
that Friday, January 7, is fixed for er against 
cruelty. ‘is must include the mos terrible of all 
—— r that of the deliberate torture of helpless 
anima 
22 are entreated to bear this on their hearts 
that occasion, and where peas it is hoped 
alee. that the united pra of Christians may be 
offered that day against Vivisection. 
L. A. V. S., 180, Brompton-road, S. W. 


Cures of Long-stand 


DR. LOGOOK'S: sending f © WAFERS. 


From Mr. Brown, 168, Hockley-hill, Birmingham— 

The Wafers have effected many cures of long- 
stauding Coughs and other disepllans of the Chest. 
They taste pleasantly. Sold at Is. 14d. per box. 


OOKCASES.--OPEN BOOKOASES. 
Bookcases all kinds from 18s. 6d. Oak, 
hogany, walnut, and ebonised and gold. Portable 
tops, sides, —— © gilt Jleather-edged shiftin 

shelves, 5 ft. by 3 ebonised, or stain 
Cash if satisfacto "Gheflonles or — —Illus- 
trated priced cata ogue, G. Weatherhead, Factory 
Mareschal, and High-road, Lee, Lewisham, 8.E. 


CALVERTS’ 


NEWTON 
CRANE, Es4. | i( 
late United 


States Consul, Man- 
chester, says :— | + 
°* Tour 
a 0 Tooth 
Powder is The POWDER 
BEST I EVER 


USED. In this — Iam joined by all the mem- 
bers of my family 


&l., 1s., and Is. Gd. boxes, at lany chemist 8. 
post free in United Kingdom, 
sent to 


Sample 
or value in Stamps 


F. C. CALV Man 
Awarded “Nhe N. $22: and pechester 


Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ 


G WORLD FAME TUD 
„ MIXTURE, the 
RIFIER and RESTORER, 
the blood from all m. 
recommended. 


As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and wur- 
ranted free from anyt injurious to the most deli 
cate constitution of either sex, the Proprietor solicits 
sufferers to give it a trial to test its 

Thousands of testimonials from all parts. 


Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in Cases containing 
six times quantity, lls each, sufficient to effect a 


permanent cure in the t majori 3 
cases—BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 14725 T MEDS. 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom 
and the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 
or 132 stamps by 


F. J CLARKE, Chemist, 
Wholesale of all the Wholesale 


-street, Lincoln, 
ouses 


— —— — 


ARTISANS” DWELLINGS QUESTION SOLVED 
Fourth 423 Repo rt. War — 
natory Pamp 
“FIVE MINUTES’ ’ TALK ABOUT THE 


HOUSE PROPERTY COMPANY, 


WX SHARE APPLICATION FORMS, 
92, GANNON STREET LONDON EC 
NO 9 ON, 


ORY rab Rs br 
“FRIENDLY DISENHDOW MENT. 
CORRESPONDENCE between the 


Rev. J. Guinness Rogers and A Perplexed 
Parson. One Shilling. * 
Stanford : Charing-cross. 


EMOVING 7. WAREHOUSING 
1329 eS lication should be made 
to the BEDFOR HNICON COMPANY 


railway 
if required.—Address Manager, 194, Tottenham-court- 
road, W. C. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 
EsSTaslisued 1810. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 63, Threadneedle-street ; 
BRANCH OFFICES, 60, ( haring-cross ; 
And Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 


— 4 — — 4 — — a4 

pecially low ra young lives, and for non-par- 
tici Policies. 

Prompt settlement of Claims. 

A new and greatly simplified form of Proposal, also 
the ‘s newly. — Prospectus, will be 
forwarded on applicatio 

J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Cult Orrice— 
32, — LONDON. 


Reserve Funda 21.627.142 0 0 
Annual Ino me 283,738 0 0 
Bonus Apportioned............ 801,656 0 O 
Claims Pac. 1,750,012 0 0 
Every description of Life Assurance Business is 
ansacted b ey at moderate rates. 
Copies of the rt, Balance. sheet, and Prospec- 


us, with all . forwarded on application to 
W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 


UITABLE ASSUR.- 
COMPANY 


RITISH E 


ANC 
waters EN-STREET-PLACE, LONDON „E.. 

T -FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, Mar, 1880. 
025 Policies issued for .. ” £408,652 
ew Annual Premiums... — * 12,155 

yr — 1— in force for 4,491,837 

um Incom 137,235 

Death th Claions, ‘including 1 matured claims and 

Donuses ate 56,477 
— by in ‘in the Year a, t per 61,237 
— us per oon annum. 

— Assurance — # 1 per Liability. 


The Accumulated Fund 
of a Million. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
BUILDING 2 Shares £10. Directors— 
Labourers’ General 


approaches Three Qnarters 


— Secre 
93, Fleet-street, E.C. * 


Walthamstow Mission School 
HE NEW BUILDING now in pee 
at Sevenoaks is in URGENT NE 
HEL The house at Walthamstow is full, and — 
children are pressing for admission. Will not 
ous friends come forward * mplete the work The 
more annual sub 
scription. 


A BAZAAR is to be held in the Spring, to which 
contributions in money, work, or manufactures are 
asked. Communicate with Mrs. Pye-Smith, 
arine’s, Sevenoaks ; or Miss Unwin, Mission 
School, Walthamstow. 

STOCK 


IME GOVERNMENTS 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 

Paid-up Capital ...... £500,000. 
INTEREST ALI Web ON DEPOSITS. 

5} per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 

5 per Cent. for One Year and upwards. 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the 4840 of the Conf 
pany, . cheques or coupons attachel for 
uterest 
“SE URITY 1 2 — The Securities in 
which their mone 4 — invested, and the additional 
guarantee of the Paid Capital. 
Prospectuses and tall information obtainable at 
the ce, 52, Queen Victoria-street, 
A. W. RAY, ‘Manacer. 


1 yYOYAL POLYTECHNIC. —Utopia, 4 


Grand Fairy Romance. — The Electrical Kul- 


way.—Great ä 1 A Lecture on 


Scientific Wonders J. L. King.— Musical 
Sketches, by Mr. Erie a —Christmas and Its 
Customs, by Mr. Frank Heath.—Humorous Recitals, 
by Madame Hickson. —Blondin, Leotard, Diving 
Bell, &c. Admission to the whole, Is. Open from 
till 5, and from 6 till 10, 


GREAT BLOO:;) 


Dre-usER 30, 1880 


ce 


THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painlcas 
Deatistry, free, enclosed ly post, which explains the 
most unique system of the adjustment of Artifcial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonial 
refer. Consultation free 10 to 5, 

January, 1877. 

My dear Sir,—Al'ow me to express my sincere 
thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the 
construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
ma-tication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to 
hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's Royal 
Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the per- 
fection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your 
valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

8. G. HUTCHINS, 
By — Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

G. H. Jones, Esq. 

Professor Garprwer, late of the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57, Great Russell-street, London, 
ys — I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite per- 
fect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet intro 
duo nl.“ 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
V ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and CO., 


Sarveyors and Valuers, 70, Finsbury-pave. 


ASHING - DAY REFORM. — 


Banish the antiquated, absurd, and destrue- 


_ tive process of rubbing and boiling the clothes, and 


— — — 


— 


f 


save several hours of drudgery and fatigue on washing 
day, adopting the easy and common-sense plan 
with HARPER TWELVETREES’ VILLA WX. 
ING MACHINE, £2 s,, or with WRINGER and 
MA\GLEX combined, £5 38, which does the fort 
night's family wash in four hours, renders — up · 
necessary, aud saves five or six hours of 1 ring 
every washing-day. Carriage paid: free ; easy 
payments, or 10 per cent. cash discount.—Ha 
Twelvetrees, 80, Finsbury-pavement, London, E. C. 
HOOPING COUGH. 
OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCA- 
TION. The celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 
Epwarps and Sox, 157, neen Victoria street 
(formerly of 67, St. Paul's Churchyard), London, 


whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


RUP TURES. 


HITE’S Mo- MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited). 


White’s Moc-Main Lever Truss 
Is allowed by upwards of 590 medical men to be the 
most effective invention in the operative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is Paci by the 


Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lover, 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 
scriptire circular may be had, and the truss, which 


| caunot fail to fit, forwarded by post, on the circum. 
_ ference of the body, 2 in. below the hips, {oa 
CO. 228, Picca- 


meut, London, E. C., are prepared to supply every | 


information as to the various improvements contem- 
plated in and aroand the metropolis. Their very large 
experience in freehold, leasehold, and business claims 
arising from property compulsorily acquired, enables 
them confidently to undertake such transactions, and 


they will be happy to refer to hundreds of clients 


whose claims have been satisfactorily arranged. 


HURCH STOVES 
/ STOVES.—The PATENT VENTILATING 
STOVE for burning coke, a close stove, price 55s., 
708 , 00a., and 120s., is cheap in cost, in consumption 
of fuel, will last for years, is easily repaired, and 
owerful in its heating capacity. Hundreds are now 
in use and universally improved. DEANE and CO. 
have all sizes on sale; also Gurney and Gill Hot-air 
Stoves, and Gas Stoves requiring no flue. Prospec. 
tusos post free. DEANE and CO., 46, King William- 
stresat, London-bridge. A.D. 1700. 


YPRAGUE’S 7-OCTAVE PIANO. 
I FORTES in solid walnut wood, 21 guineas 
full rich tone, and warranted to stand in tune in al 
climates. Others from 30 guineas to 70 guineas. 

SPRAGUE’S HARMONIUMS, in polished maho- 
gany cases, 6 guineas; the very best at the price. 
Others from 7 guineas to 55 guineas, suitable for ex- 
port, home use, schools, and places of K 

AMERICAN ORGANS, with silver vibrators 
superior to all others for beauty and richness of tone. 
—— for W. Sprague by Needham, of New 

ork. 

W. Sprague. 7, Finsbury-pavement, London, Es 
tablished 1837. 


ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


ECONOMY IN FUEL. 
ERFECT COMBUSTION can only be 


obtained by means of a shallow fire, constantly 
fed as the fuel is consumed. 

THE ONLY STOVE that fulfils the above cond: 
tions is WALKER & SON’S PATENT SELF-E EED.- 
ING STOVE, which is the most admirable and effi- 
cient means of warming buildings of all sizes, from 
the smallest room to the largest Cathedral. 

All Stoves made by T. WALKER & SON have an 
external casing of sheet iron. 

Extract from a letter from the Astronomer Royal 

„ Walker's Patent Self-Feeding Stove effects its 
purpose exceedingly well, at no great expense, and 
with very little trouble ; it is by far the most — 
and convenient Stove for maintaining a continued uni- 
form heat that I have reen. 

„G. B. AIRY, Royal Observatory, Greenwich.” 

WALK¹ER S GAS STOVES require no Chimney. 
Price from 158. 

WALKER S Flat. topped COAL STOVES will burn 
* kind of Fuel. Price from £1 Is. 


rospectuses aud Testimonials may be obtained 
from all respectable Lronmongers. 
MANUFACTORY : 
58, OXFORD-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
DR. ROOKE’S 


ANTI-LANCET. 


LL who wish to preserve health, and 
thus prolong life, should read Dr. Ro- Ke: 
„ Anti-Lancet,” or Handy Guide to Domestic Medi 
eine, which can be had gratis from any chemist, or 
oat free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Concerning 
his book the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed—*" It will Be an incalculable boon to every 
person who can read and think. 


C ROS BT S8 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


I specially recommended by several 
eminent physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, Scar. 
yorough, Author of the Auti-Lancet.“ It has been 
wed with the most success for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Con- 
sumptive Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Shortness 
of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 

Sold in bottles at 18. d., 46. 6d., and Lis. * 
all respectable chemists, and wholesale by JAS. 
CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 

„„ Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise or 
„Diseases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,’ a copy of 
which can be had Gratis of all chemists. 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


and SCHOOL | 


| 


| 
' 


| 


— —ů— — 


to the Manufacturers, WHITE and 
dilly, London. 

Price of a Single Truss, lés., 2is., 238., 61., and 
Sis. 61.; Double Truss. 31s. 6d., 424., 528. 64.; Um 
bilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d., post free. Post-Office 
Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post- 
office. Piccadilly. 


“= for a complete Admiral Fitzroy’s 

Barometer, for one Guinea, size 3ft. Gin. long by 
Tin. wide. Equal to those sold at £5 5s., of Thos. 
Smith, 15, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, London, 
E. C. Price List free, giving full directions for use, 
Press Notices, and Testimonials. 


EATHERS or DOWN CUSHIONS to 


be given away. 5 Ibs. of Feathers, or one 
Down Sofa Cashion are sent gratis with all Lincola- 
shire Feather Beds or Down Quilts ordered of T. 
Smith, 15, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, London, 


E.C. Beds complete at 18. per Ib., Best Down : 
ls. per square foot. Specimens shown. Send for 
Price List. aT aoe T 
UsE 
snp | BUMSTED’S 


TABLE SALT, 
As Supplied to 


SEA 
HER MAJESTY. 
SALT. ma 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
| A KANGAROO. 
D. Bumsted & Co, 36, 


King William St., LO 


—— —— — — 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years hav, 

approved of this pure solation as the best remedy for 

ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


ind as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


2 Colleges und Schools. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
near Derby. 
Twenty-eig't Boarders received. 

Thirty-five pupils from this school were recently 
examined at the Coll of Preceptors, and four at 
the Cambridge Local Examination. 

In past years one hundred and sixty-nine certificates 
(in a » have been gained. . 

Book keeping and commercial work receive 
especial attention. 


Mathematics, Latin, French, 
and Euglish are daily subjects. Success is secured 
by thoroughness and in 


Belper, 


dividual attention. Inclusive 
fees, sixteen and fifteen guineas per term. 

The next term begins January 2ist, 1881. Pro- 
spectus, list of honours, and references, on applica- 
tion to W. B. ANTHONY, Principal. 


PNA SCHOOL for Boys, 
Heathfield-road, Handsworth, Birmingham.— 
Miss Toller will receive her pupils on Friday, Janu. 


ary the lith. 3 
SCHOOL, the 


EST HOUSE 
WOODLANDS, REDHILL ; about half an- 
hour from London. Unusually healthy situation. 
Beautiful neighbourhood and specially convenient 
for London gentlemen, who like occasionally to visit 
their sons at school and spend a day with them in 
the country. Home comforts combined with careful 
mental and moral training. 9 pre for pro- 
fessional or commercial life. is school has been 
conducted by the present Principal since 1867, and 
references can be given to many parents of past and 
resent pupils. 
The 22 will begin on January 214. 
For further — apply to the Principal, 
JOHN HILL. M.A. 


EW COLLEGE, LONDON. 
T sumed after the Christmas Recess, on TUES- 
DAY, January 11. 
Applications, whether for information or fo 
mission, should be by letter tothe Rev. WM 
FARRER, LL.B., Oakleigh, Arkwright-road, N. W. 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 
T= CLASSES MEET AGAIN, after 


the Christmas Recess, on MONDAY, Jan. 10. 
There will be a Course of Lectures on Chemistry, by 
G. S. NEWTH, Esq. (of the Royal College of Chemis. 
try, South Kensington), beginning on Tuesday, 
Jun. 11, adapted to the Matriculation Standard of the 
University of London ; and in some others of the Arts 
Classes there is such an arrangement of subjects and 
of fees as to facilitate the entrance of Lay Students 

r the recess. 
41 necessary information —2— from the 
unde at the College, ey road, Hamp- 
stead, N. W. 


W. FARRER, LL. B., Secretary. 


r ad. | 


E EVENING CLASSES will be ro- 


| 


ILL-HILL SCHOOL. Middlesex. 
A. N.W.—LENT TERM, 191, will COMMENCE 
on Thursday, th January, 1871, at 6 p.m. 
Applications for admission or information to be 


midressed to the Head Master, R F. W . 
ri oa astor eymouth 


— 5 


BAU SOUTHPORT.—WIN. 
TERSDORF we ty and HIGHER 
00 LS. 
(Removed Rv 
Principals Mes and the Misses SIMON. 
The next TERM COMMENCES January 21, 1881. 


from Bertin, 1877. 
Prospectuses aml Report from the Principals, or 


the Rev. J. 8. Simon, 25, 8. James road, Upper 


Tooting, SW. 
}40U RNEMOUTH, HANTS, HAVER. 
STOCK, WESTBOURNE. 

SEPTIMUS P. MOORE, B. X.. LL u B.Se. (Lond., 
of New and University Colleges, 

EDUCATES, as private pupils, a few SONS of 
GENTLEMEN. Equal attention paid to work, 
health, and comfort. 

Bournemouth has been selecto for its porous soil, 
milder winters, and cool summer seabreezes. West- 
bourne is the most bracing part of Bournemouth. 

Masters attend for German, French, and writing. 

The pupils attend the Ministry of the Rev. William 
Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 

Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils 
£105. Under thirteen, £75. ) 

Separate bedrooms if required. 

Half term, November. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the 
EDUCATION of the SONS of MINISTERS.— 
President, Rev. Josiah Viney ; Treasurer, Samuel Mor- 
ley, „M. P.; Principal, Rev. T. Rudd, B.A. The 
Committe» of the above School, having decided to ro- 
ceive a limited number of LAY PUPILS, are now open 
to receive lications. The Edacation consists of the 
asual branches of English, Latin, French, German, 
Mathematics. An Annual Examination is held b 
Iniversity Examiner, and Prizes a .8 
wntion is paid to the mcral character of the boys. The 
Annual Course consists of Three Terms from January 
vo Easter ; Easter to Midsummer; and Midsummer to 
Christmas, with the usual hol'd bet ween. 
Applications for admission, or ty Lee, to 
bo made to Rev. S. Fisher, Memorial , Farringdoa- 
atreet, London, E.C. 


ERTON COLLEGE, WELLES.- 
1 IL EVT ROAD, WEST CROYDON. 

Mrs. Dix, having removed to the above spacious 
premises which have been specially adapted to the 
requirements of a high-class educational establish- 
ment, is ng <3 to receive a few additional pupils. 
Preparation for the College of Preceptors and 
Universities Local Examinations. Careful and in- 
dividual attention bestowed on juniors. Domestic 


arrangements unusually good. ees tixty Guineas 
per annum inclusive. 


ARRAGE HALL LADIES’ COL- 
LEGFE, ROMSEY, HANTS. 

Lady Principal— Miss E. E. D' ESTERRE-HUGHES, 
(late Heul Mistress of the Wandeworth High 
School) assisted by au efficient staff of certificated 
teachers. 

The College, which stands in its own grounds of three 

acres, is replete with every comfort, while the terms 


are unusually low. 
Views, with prospectuses will be forwarded on 
plication to the L Principal ; orto the Secretary, 


r. B. Chignell, Romsey. 


OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL 
UPPER ADDISCOMBE, CROYDON. 
Priwcipats--Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 


4 — miles from London, and three from the Crystal 


e. 
The Principals devote their whole time to the 
pupila, and are assisted by 
M. WALKER, Esq., Lecturer upon Drawing at 
the Victoria University. 
A. BONNENSCHEIN, Esq., Joint Author of 
Sonnenschein and Nesbitt's Arithmetic. 
A. DIPLOMEE, of the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
and other resident and visi teachers. 
Tne number of Boarders is limi to twenty. 
Prospectases, with full information, can be had 
from the Principals. 
There will be vacancies for two after Christmas. 


University School, Hastings. 
Paincipar.—Mr, JOHN STEWART. 
V.ce-Parxcrrat.—Mr,. E. A. BUTLER, B. A., B. S C 


TI\HE most recent additions to the 

School list of successful candidates at Public 
Examinationsare H. E. TURNER, First B.A atthe 
London University ; H. KEDDELL, Prize for Gene- 
ral Proficiency at the College of Preceptors; W. C. 
WILLIAMS, First Division London University— 
Matriculation. 

Fifty certificates at the Midsummer Examination 
of the Col of Preceptors, of which NINE were 
i IRST CLASS. 

The NEXT TERM for both UPPER and LOWER 
SCHOOLS will commence on THURSDAY, Septem- 


ber 23. 

The LOWER SCHOOL is for boys of 7 to Il years 
of age. The hours of work are specially planned to 
suit young boys. Dy a aC agi, ** 
TINETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFF. 

FORDSHIRE. 
Heapd-MastTER: 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics; late Andrew's 
Scholar and First Prizeman in Higher Senior 
Mathematics University College, London; Fellow 
University College, London. 

Seconp Masrer: 

R. WHITBY, Esq., M.A. in Mathematics, London; 
Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, and 15th 
Wrangler. 

ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF Of RESIDENT 

AND VISITING MASTERS. 

There are several scholarships. Situation one of 
the healthiest in England. Well-equi gymnasium, 
Resident Drill-Sergeant, Swimming-bath, Fields 
for Athletic Sports. Table on most liberal scale-—Mr. 
and Mrs. Young and masters dining with boys. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities, Professions, 
and Commerce. From 1870-79, 185 boys passed the 
Cambridge Local Examination, 66 classed in honours 
Of SENIORS, the FIRST and THIRD places in all 
England were gained with the Hath Scholar- 
ship, and an Exhibition to St. ay Cam- 
bridge. Of JUNIORS, the FIRST place in England 
in ALL subjects, FIRST in Drawing, SECON D in Eng. 
lish, with many prizes and distinctions, were won. 
Many matricalated at London in the First Division, 
and with honours, and former pupils GRADUATED 
with high Honours at London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge. 

For Fees, &c , apply to the Secretary and Preacher, 
Rer. Philip P. Rowe, M.A. (London), Tettenhall, 
via Wolverhampton. 

FIRST TERM 1881 begins on Turspar, Jan. IIth. 

NOUTH COAST ESTABLISHMENT 
kK) for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, PARKSTONE. 
Sven minutes by rail from Bournemouth. 

In this Establishment, which has now been conducted 
by Kev. WALTER GILL for more than a quarter of 
a century, — are carefully prepared for every 
de ment of business or professional life. 

he annual course consists of three terms, the first 

of which will 1 — on Thursday, January 20, 

erins 


under sixteen, 


A 
at- 


| 
| 


——— — 


— — 


. 
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Jer, LADIES’ ,OLLEGE will 
and highly ¢ , — mae 
AEN 
their Rrevet de Curpacite a “Paria. ’ — 
netruction ly Rane 


! kindly 


m Jersey noted for its ble 
climate. — to the Lide Principal 
a 0 


2 Hill Nest, St: Holiors, Jersey 
Independent College, Taunton. 
PRINCIPAL. 

RN. F. WILKINS AVELING, M. X., 


heal 
„. . 
the Secretary, 


— — 


BSe., Pupils prepared for the Cambridge 
Local aud London University Examinations, and 
also for Commercial Life. A JUNIOR SCHOOL 
PREPARATORY to the COLLEGE, in separate 
building, ander the care of Mra. MILNE. — 
for Board and Education from 27 to 39 Guineas por 
annum. For P tus N to the Principal as 

. ALBERT yD. 
orm will commence on 


Tuesday, January 18th, 1-81. 
at — 5 SCHOOL, NORTH. 


MPTON. 
Conducted by Mra. MARTIN and her Daughter. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English and 
we de — , 
prepared annua or the Cambridge Local 
and other . — — 
ADIES’ SCHOOL, Green-hill, Derby. 
Miss WHITMORE, aided by resident 
lish and Foreign Teachers, together with visit. 
ing Masters, receives pupils desiring a comprehensive, 
modern education. 
Special attention given to the health and comfort 
of pupils. The Spring term will commence on 
Thursday, January 20th, 1881. 
Reference kindly permitted to Rev. W. Crosbie, 
M. A., U.L.B., Clifton-road, Brighton. 


Kirn COLLEGE, 
Hastings. 
Principal.— Miss BONHAM. 

Junior school in connection with the college. A 
training class for governesses. Pupils prepared for 
the Oxford and brid Local, the College of 

ired 


Preceptors’, and Trinity College, London, Examina- 
tions. Governess Pupil Requ 


QTAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY 
ASHTON-.UNDER.LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 


Prospectuses, K., will be forward ication 
pare Paps DANTEL F. HOWORTH. Principal. 
LEN LYON HOUSE.—SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, West-hill, Sydenham. 
cipal, Miss SYKES, assisted by competent 


Governesses essors. 
Terms and references on application. 


- — — ——— —e——— 


ESTWOOD- PARK HOUSE, 
FOREST-HILL, SE. The ker. H. J. 
CHANCELLOR receive« a limited number of Pupils 
to and educate. The course of Instruction in- 
cludes the subjects uired for the Oxford and Cr 

bridge Local — — 
The Pi ine. 


plete 

——— attention is 

to religions and moral 
training of the Pupils, as well as to their domestic 
comfort. Particulars as to foes and references .on 
application. _ 
TI\UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, S. R. 


PalwctraLs — 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PRO FESSORS. 
Auglish Literature „ Prof. Moater, Univer. Col. 
— = 10 . Prof. Bewrirr, King's Col 
French Language „ Dr. Maxvrnov, 


German „ Dr. Wu, Dulwich Col. 
Italian unge Prof. Fus, 0, LL.D. 
Ancient & Modern History Dr. Krusunb, Dal. Col, 
English „ G. EK. Weror, „M. A. 
Physical Geography Prof. Sreruer, ing Col. 
Music—Theory, 4c. Joum Broce. r, Leg. 
Piano and Harmonium... Herr Louis Dirut. 
Singing pw sin Signor Gargcta. 

Drawing and Paintin E. C. Mus, Esq. 
Geology & Biblical Studies Rov. J. W. Ton, D. D. F.G.8 
Terms and ou application to the Principal 


COLLEGE. ANGLESEA 
HOUSE, IPSWICH 


I ADIES' 
rincipal—MISS BUTLER Established 1858. 

Thoroughness, exactness, system in study on 
the modern lines, and tested by — Local Examin- 
ations, combined, with a well appointed home for 
young ladies and careful moral influence. 

In addition toa plain English education, lessons and 
lectures by Masters, Professors, and Certificated Eng. 
lish and Foreign Governesses can be attended. 

A Lower Kindergarten and P ratory School. 

Fees from 30 guineas to 70 guineas and upwards 
inclusive, according to age and requirements, and in 
advance. 

Arrangements for fature terms, and prospectus 
sent on application to the Principal. 

12 NORTHERN CONGREGA. 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 
SITLCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD 
Established 1831, for the sons of Ministers 4 Mission. 
aa the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 
Heul Master—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in 
Classics and Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, 
asristed by seven Masters. 
W. H. LEE, E, J.P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. K. WOLSTENHOLME, MX, Wakefield, Hon See. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Bat ley, Hon. Finance Bee. 


„The School itself is an excellently-contrived build. 
ing where . . nothing has been spared to pro- 
vide fine, lofty, and well-furnished classrooma. ex- 
amined the dormitories, la vater! and found 
them superior to most that I have inspected. The 
situation cannot well be surpassed for fealthinens.”* 
—Extruct from the Cambridge Examiner's Report, 
Midsummer, 1874. 

Chemica] Laboratory and detached Infirmary. 

Several boys have recently matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of London in the First Division. 

THIRTEEN BOYS passed the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class 
Honours, two in the Second Class, and three in the 
Third, with eleven distinctions. 

Applications to be sent to the Head Master. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms. 


\ INISTERIAL RETREAT at 
1 VENTNOR.—Accommodation provided for 
ministers and their wives who need a change, bat 
are prevented teking one by smallness of income. 
Lodging or rooms. Attendance, firing, and lighting 
found.— Application accompanied by references, when 
name not in Year-book, to B. Smith, Esq., Beach. 
lands, Ventnor; or to Kev, R. Allon Boston, Rydal 
Mount, Ventnor, 
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NONOONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


“ 
. 


ae 
— per 30, 1880. 


the: attention of Sunday School Superintendents and Teachers is directed to the 


following Last of 


PUBLISHED BY 


MAGAZINES & SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO. 


22 


Now ready, Part 2, price G4., of 
The — and W REVISED EDI- 


Cassuti’s Porvnar 


EDUCATOR. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST LARGE EDITION of 
PART 1 heving been exhausted on the day 
62 — the SECOND and THIRD 

ITIONS, p. epared to meet the addition 
demands, having also been ex 


Now Ready, Part I. price 7d. 


Tos Roya SHAKSPERF. 


With numerous FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS on 
& ana from Original 


WwooD, b 
F. DICKSEE, F. BARNARD * 0 Ns. 7 
WATSON, V. W. eiu. &. GREEN’ J 
L. RALSTON, &o. 40. 

The ROYAL SHAKSPERE will be a Courts 
Eprtiom of the great dramatist’ 
arranged in chronological order from 


eminent Shaksperian scholar . 
ee III.“ and Tue Two Noble Kinsmen” wil 


5. 
M 


will aleo be an Introduction 
7 Mr. F J. Foewrvatt, Founder 
2 Beak Society, who shows 
— 52 presen a ware bee es 
Pol the Plays a and Poems. 
Mesars. Cass l., Patter yum, Qarsmend Co. will publish 
in MONTHLY 14a. price 7d. 
ILLUSTRATED : 


Barren BALLAPsSG. 


wy Sr ects Sipe, Wea! Bt 


THOUSAND POUNDS. 


Part I, ready . 35, 1881. 
To be completed Kg oh oy four Parts. 


With Part 1 will be —— 7, of Sr, 


ETCHING, as @ Fron 
Yarrow,” by M. L. GOW, hed by. LALAUZE. 


„% Prospectuses at all Booksellers. 

Now Publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 
Science For ALL. 
490 Dr. ROBERT BROWN, M. A., F. L. S. 

by Eminent Scientific 


‘Writers. Illus. 
— 2 — 
„„ Part 97, price Jd. commences a New Volume. 


te in tarning over the 
lookic th we are disposed to think 
— each volume is an advance upon 
both in 2 character of the articles 
in excellence of the illustrations. 
, oR 


Just Commenced, in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 
CassELL’s 


OLD and NEw EDINBURGH. 
A Narrative of Its map ae its People. and its Places. 
With Original III 


kr the Work. 

“In ‘Old and New Edinburgh’ we have the ‘rst 
number of wat promises to be an interesting and in- 
structive account of the ancient capital of Svotland. 

. In the illustrations there isa julicions selec. 
tion of ancient aud modern scenes. The wood. 
ents are good. . .. Promises to become an elabo. 
rate and — description of the beautiful 
elty.”""—The Acade 
NOTICE.—The b and increasing de- 

mand for PART 1 having entirely ex- 
hausted the large FIRST EDITION 

within a few days of publication, a 

SECOND EDITION bas been prepared 

and is now reedy. 


rations, specially execatel — 


— 


— — 


ä—?!P— — — — — —Dũ 


— “: — — — 


“THE THREE MAGAZINES FOR 1881. 


THE QUIVER, 2 SUNDAY READING. 
NOW READY, price 64. 


The Quiver for January, 


CONTAINING— 
ho Sor, Bus 2. idance ia the Way. By the Rev. W. Borp Carpenter, M. A. 
neil . Conversations on the Events of Home. 


Centuries of Bog ish Mission Labour throughout 
Christ 24 7 By the Rev. Ro 8 
— 1 — a 1 of Wisdom. B, the Rev. J. SrTvarr. 


III. The Boy's Start in Life. 
Gray's Yara 
, By An Bear. 


Music by James Tarton, B. Mus, Organist to the University of 


the Rev. W. Watrers, Birmingham. 
o Parts. Part I 


i 


* 
2 
e 


5 
: 


POM MOR ge ree 


In By an DIAN Orricer. 
* ; * n wo e * eT * 


apwi 
th. A Poem by the Rev. 7 H. ‘Davirs, B.A. 
123 Palm CL. Paraphrase l. 


By Mantiw F. Torrer, D.C. L. 
28 18. 


0 Legion Railway Employ‘s in Burmih— The Mildmay Mission— 
* iret Christian Bap —~—, 4 Japan—The “ S21-Shell ” Mission. 
19. “ The oe Naver “Bible Cine Clas. 
2. J “Mine. Jewals for ths Ssexors after Go 1. 


F 1 Evening Meditation.“ 
SERIAL STORIES. 
IN N VEXATION : A Nurth-Country Story. By Louisa Crow, Author of “ Lost 


BERTI€C AND I: "A Home Story. 


N.B.—The November and Deceupgr Parts of THE QUIVER, price Gd. each, forming the 
First Two Faure die the New An 4 1881, are on Sale at all Booksellers. 


II. 
NOW READY, price 7d., 


Cassell’s Family Magazine 


For JANUARY, 
Forming the Seconp Part of the New Voutume for 1881. 
CONTAINING— 
 clidey ort. 
y LICITOR. 
"a. iy A Pracrica, Worxer. 
By Exic 8. Ropeetson, M.A. 


ez. 33 FRITH. 
6 ior Chiid-en. By A Famtty Doctor. 


for the vg: ‘Room. 
oudos ort Story. 
. By Fr Forrester. 


Jae 4 
Nager ‘ire rp Blowing: Music by Hunr unt J. Starx. Words by Joun Gro. Warrs. 
‘a Pare, M. A., Author of Common-Sense Cookery.’ 2 
ear: Chit- tite 7 on Dress. By Our Paris ConrEsronpent. 
By Ava Louisa 


PONS Sew 


A Sonnet. ARTIN. 
15. Th Betherer: — Hot Ice—New Electric Lamps—The Ventilation of Ships—A New Fire-Damp 
“Indicator phing Nebule—Paraffin as a Wood Preserver— Automatic 
—A Belf-acting Fire Extinguisher—A Cure for Sm oke—A 
Moving Railway Station—Tho Chronodeik—An Electric Hammer Ericsson's Torpedo—A Geyser 
iu a Coffee Cup. Fog Spec rize Double Acrostics—Song Competition Prize — 


Art Needlework Competition. 
SERIAL STORIES. 


QUE O HY TRAVE By the A 10 Minor K 
Tas 4 “QUBLE tt BROUG ROTE By C. hg NN 2 ann en 
Frontispiece—“ A Cold Reception.” 
N. B.— Tux Decemper Part of CASSELL’S PAMILY MAGAZINE, forming the Fuer 


When 


Part of the New A Jor 1881, is on Sale at all Booksellers. J 


—— — — — — — — 


III. 
„ THE MAGAZINE for AL, GIRLS and BOYS, 
NOW READY, price d. 


Little Folks for January. 


Forming the First Part F © New Votume, and containing a Charming COLOURED 
FRONTISPIBCK, an® particulars of all the New Prize Competitions for 1881. 


CON ae 
Bate, als 


Lite “Bosans” e des s. Cot. F and, . 


tles 4 . 12 — Family. 


d Sr 
their ogs. 


and her Gold- wrought | 


999 


5. 4 er Faith or r. Santa Claus and his e 

ond fts. 21. The Sliders 
6. W Work tor Little Fingers Applique a He aa Fe. — — 81. a 

23. 1 or ett t 

7. Tne Pony and the Boar. |  . Birds—N ory Lf 3 * 
8. A Ride to ‘on 8 § 2 ord Frames. 24. Ou Our Little 3 Own : Prize Answers 
9. A itt , | icture Page anting Works — Lit of Honour 
i.) an Favoured.” | — The Vale at Eve—A Tame Rat— New Work for 
ll. P | Christmas—A Cat's Trick. 
12. 5 the Four Gospels. 25. Award of Prizes i a2 the Special Prize 
13. | Co tition for i 
14. as Day. 1860. 26. Our Puszle 
15. Pigeon. 7. the “Little Lis Cot Fund.—Twelfth 
16. . | List of Subscriptions. 
1 — W. ree Children. 28. Questions a: d Answers. 
1. f ow 10 Meke * Housewives E picture Page Wanting Wor is. 


SERIAL STORIES. 


MAY bab bho” S. TRIAL. By the| THORNS AND TANGLES : tory of 
— or of. elly,” “Two var | Bertie Grafton’s Troubles — 


“ Every one ought to know by this time that LITTLE FOLKS is the BEST Magazine | 
' Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co., Ludgate- hill, London. 


for CHILDREN. Garni. 


— —— — —— — — 


| 


Tae INTERNATIONAL 


Sunpay-Scuoo,t Lessons. 


Notics.—The attention of Sunday-school 

Teachers is directed to the fact that in Part 9 
of the “New Testament Commentary for 

nglish Readers,” Edited by the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, is commenced the 
Commentary on St. Luke,” which is the 
Gospel selected for the International Sunday. 
School Lessons from January to June, 1881. 


Just commenced, a price Jd. 


CHILD’s Lis oF CHRIST. 


With about 250 ORIGINAL ILLUSIRATIONS. 

“*The Child's Life of Christ’ is a laudable effort 
to familiarise our children with the early life and 
character of our Lord, and ought to Aud its way into 
every family. — The Christian. 

“ Not being a mere condensation of the Scripture 
text, it has all the novelty of an independent record 
and, judging from the specimen before us, will be very 
acceptable and useful to the young.’’—Queen. 

“It is most instractive in its nature, and the 
narrative is commenced in simple child-like languige 
and in that chatty way children love. Fountain. 


Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price Jd. 


Tue New Testament Com- 


MENTARY for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
by ©. J. ELLICOTT, D. D., Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol. 


“We have here far less notice of disputes and dis- 
crepancies—far more attention to the bearings of the 
ay . and the incidents of His Divine 
upon and practice, 
eats ipo p upon prayer aud 
“It is the New Testament Common for an in- 
telligent Christian household.’ Christin World. 


N B.— THE GOSPEL * ST. LUKE 
Test e 


the Bishop of GLOU R and BRISTO 
the Bishop of One Volame, IAN i’ * 


Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price Jd. 
NEW SERIAL ISSUE OF 


TRR Lire or Curist. By tho 
Rev. CANON FARRAR, D. D., F.B.S. With up. 
wards of 300 AUTHENTIC ILLUSTRATIONS. 
To be completed in 21 parts. 

The book is rendered far more useful. as wall as 
extremely beautiful and attractive, by the magnill- 
cent series of pictorial illastrations with which it is 
now supplied in the present edition. Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co. have spared no cost or care 
in preparing this noble volume. Illustrated London 
News. 


Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price Jd. 


Tus HOLY LAND. tuustrated 
from the Original Drawings. By DAVID 
ROBERTS, R.A. With Historical Descriptions 
by the Rev. George Croly. 

This most re-issue will be gladly wel- 
comed, as we are now enabled, at an almost ludicrously 
small price, to become possessed of the most striking 
work ever published on a subj »ct of the decpest inte- 
rest to all Christiaus.— Joka Bull, 


Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 
THE 


2 
History of PaoresTaNTIsM. 
By the Rev. J. A. WYLIE, LL.D, With 600 
ILLUSTRATIONS. New Issue. 

„All denomiuations of the Christian church owe a 
debt of gratitude to the author of ‘The History of 
Protestantism’ for a work of the kind, so fall of fact 
and so fair to all parties concerned." — Standard. 


Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, vrice 7d. 


TRR Hoty Biste. win 200 
Illustrations by GUSTAVE DORE. To be com- 
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